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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRADE JOURNALS ON COLONIAL EX- 
PANSION. 


HILE many leading trade journals enthusiastically favor a 
policy of retaining all territory which the fortune of war 
has thrown under our control, yet the trade press is not by any 
means a unit in this demand. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce is one of the strongest advocates of expansion, and it has 
been repeatedly quoted in these columns on various phases of the 
problem. On the other hand, the Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer (New Orleans) opposed the annexation of Hawaii 
and has opposed further “expansion,” taking the same view as 
that expressed by Zhe American Agriculturist (see Tue Lit- 
ERARY Dicest of last week). In its issue of September 3, how- 
ever, The Planter devotes several columns to an editorial re- 
garding the conditions of the sugar industry in Louisiana, Cuba, 
and other tropical countries, concluding that— 


“notwithstanding the oft-repeated prediction of a dismal future 
for sugar in Louisiana in the past thirty years, the industry has 
survived through the instrumentality of improved methods in 
ield and factory, in which millions have been invested. Now to 
upinely contemplate failure is to court disaster.” 


But a letter in the same paper from a Washington correspondent 
ias a different tone: 


“The domestic sugar industry was never so seriously menaced 
‘Ss it is to-day. 
“The specter of colonial expansion or ‘annexation’ looms up in 
ont of its continued existence out of the déérzs of war so clearly 
that one can almost distinguish Cuba in its outline. Is the Ha- 
waiian job to be duplicated? The efforts made by the United 
States to develop its sugar industry seem to have been attended, 
intervals, with a fatality. If it has not been flood and fire and 
sword, the federal Congress has swooped down upon it with its 
legislative beak as if to paralyze it and blast the hopes of sugar- 








producers. The act of 1833 drove the Louisiana planters into 
bankruptcy, and if the act of 1842 gave them fresh hope, they 
found less in the rates of duty in 1846 and 1857, and of course they 
gave up in despair after 1860, because of our Civil War. The 
rates after that war and down to 1894 lent enough encouragement 
to capital to bring the production in Louisiana up to 700,000,000 
pounds or more, and there is no risk in saying that the sugar crop 
of Louisiana will reach 1,000,000,000 pounds by Igoo, or one fourth 
of our importation. 

“But Louisiana and Texas can not produce sugar on an even 
keel with Cuba, where the soil and canes yield far superior re- 
sults and where labor is cheap. With 500,000,000 pounds from 
Hawaii ‘free’ of duty through annexation, and that is all the 
‘trade’ of the Hawaiian Islands amounts to practically; with 
100,000,000 pounds or a greater amount probably from Luzon of 
the Philippine group that the ‘annexationists’ want, and with 
100,000,000 pounds from Porto Rico, all ‘free,’ we shall have as 
much as Louisiana makes, and the increase will be 100 per cent. in 
five years, probably through effort and irrigation. It is not exag- 
geration, therefore, to say that we shall have ‘free’ colonial sugar 
in 1900-1905 equal to at least 1,000,000,000, to which add Louis- 
iana and we shall have nearly one half of our total sugar needed 
forconsumption. Should the affairs of Cuba be so manipulated 
by the Spanish planters for revenge, and in order to prevent paci- 
fication and a stable government, as to make ‘annexation’ seem 
expedient, we need have no fear whatever but that the requisite 
conditions will be created, and especially as the iron-ore interests 
at Baiquiri and at Jaragua near Santiago and the sugar and the 
tobacco interests will join hands to bring about ‘annexation,’ which 
is the equivalent of ‘free’ sugar, free tobacco, free iron ore, and 
free cattle also, in the interests of the sugar ‘trust,’ the tobacco 
‘trust,’ and armor-plate people, and the beef monopolists.” 


The Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn., makes an exhaustive 
study of trade conditions in the West Indies and the far East, 
reaching the conclusion that it is the South’s special industry, the 
growing and manufacturing of cotton, “that has the best record 


and the brightest future in the far East.” It further says: 


“The West Indies may suffice for our Northeastern mills, but 
the natural home of cotton-spinning and weaving, the Southern 
States of America, need and demand sound footing, ample pro- 
tection, and wide opportunity in the vast field wherein alone their 
leading industry can reach its highest development. They will 
not be selfish in demanding so much, for the entire Pacific mari- 
time commerce already amounts to $5,000,000,000, and requires 
wellnigh every commodity that this nation can produce. Nor 
need they be shamefaced in asking it; profit and progress will 
come to this nation from safeguarding the Philippines; the is- 
lands are already the indispensable base of a prohtable trade with 
the whole Orient; but that profit will come as a reward, not as 
plunder, for our duty and destiny there is not partition, but pro- 
tection—not spoliation, but guardianship. 

“‘Let no man hold anything so close as to blind him to his own 
duty and the whole nation's welfare.” 


We group below a number of editorial utterances appearing in 
other trade papers. 


Influences Beyond Control.—“ It can not be denied that chances 
of acquiring wealth by lucky preemptions and discoveries within 
the bounds of the United States have very greatly diminished, 
while the class of citizens who by inheritance and training depend 
upon these chances is as large as ever. The hunger for new land 
and for new mines, and fresh and undeveloped natural resources, 
is greater than ever, but the means of satisfying this hunger are 
much diminished. Of course the opportunities for acquiring 
wealth by steady industry and conduct grow greater as all lines 
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of occupation grow more settled, but these opportunities are not 
tempting to the large portion of the population who look to some 
lucky hit for success in life. 

“It is the existence of this spirit of adventure, and the existence 
of so large a number of people who are imbued with it, that will 
render it difficult for the United States to change its policy after 
once commencing to acquire and hold foreign territory. What- 
ever may be thought of the real advantage or disadvantage of 
entering on this new policy, it is not difficult to foresee that it 
will be popular and that it has come to stay. 

“The dangers of extending our territory to distant parts, and 
of absorbing semi-barbarous populations, both in a physical and 
a moral sense, are no doubt great. They involve demoralization 
to the dominant race, and more or less injustice and even cruelty 
to the inferior peoples. The history of the American pioneer in 
contact with the Indians shows what will happen when the tide of 
American adventure seeks to develop the resources of the annexed 
domain wherever it may be. But it is also true that in the long 
run the civilization of the countries taken under our flag will be 
improved, and that the forces which make for better government 
will be strengthened. 

“The influences which will lead to these changes in the policy 
of the United States are beyond control. They are derived from 
the instinct of a growing population that, accustomed to large 
elbow-room, is beginning to apprehend that it will become too 
crowded. Every opening or outlet, whether through conquest or 
peaceful annexation of outside territory, will always receive pop- 
ular support.”— 7he Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 


Oriental ‘‘ Concert ’’ and the ‘‘ Open Door.’’—“‘ In respect to the 
‘open door’ in China, no one is more cordially in favor of it than 
we are. The opportunity has been embraced on more than one 
occasion to call attention to Russia’s and Germany’s advances in 
the Orient, and to indicate what their trade systems meant as 
contrasted with the English system, for instance. If this argu- 
ment is now to be used as a means of justifying our retention of 
the Philippines, and if it is true that the ‘door’ will be closed 
should we not take and hold the large expanse of territory in- 
cluded in these 1,500 or 2,000 islands, the question assumes a 
different form. ‘This, however, is to be proved, and it is not easy 
to follow in all of its various phases the demonstration of the prob- 
lem which is so freely offered the public in some of the news- 
papers. If Germany and Russia are to pounce down on these 
islands so soon as we let go, then it of course is a more serious 
question full of difficulties, tho it is without calling up any such 
eventuality. Weighing all the possible cost and disadvantage 
which a dependency of this kind at this distance would be to the 
United States Government, we can set that off against the bene- 
fits which would accrue from the ‘open door.’ There is no abler 
representative of this policy of freedom from trade restraints in 
outlying territory than Great Britain. If we develop into a colo- 
nial nation too, we will have to adopt the British system. We 
want nothing but the liberty to sell on equal terms with others. 
Then why can not an alliance be arranged with England in re- 
spect to the future management and control of these islands? No 
nations ought to work together so harmoniously as Great Britain 
and the United States of America. If England with her wide 
experience in ruling subject peoples would relieve us of at least 
a part of the responsibility of regulating Philippine affairs, a long 
step forward would be taken in removing the objections which we 
among others cherish in respect to this Government staying in the 
East. This is a suggestion which ought to be seriously consid- 
ered. The joint occupancy of territory is not altogether new and 
untried. ‘Tobe sure it has led sometimes to dire consequences, as 
in the case of Austria and Prussia in Schleswig-Holstein, but there 
was in that case no desire or intention to work together for com- 
mercial ends or the common political good. An Oriental ‘con- 
cert’ in the Philippines, with England and the United States act- 
ing as allies, would be an Eastern policy on which the Republican 
Party could go to the country this fall with a free conscience.” — 

The Manufacturer (organ of the Manufacturers’ Club), Phila- 
delphia. 


We May Have a Mission.—‘‘ We can not share the pronounced 
and emphatic opinion of the pulpit that the hand of Providence is 
in all the events that led up to and followed the war with Spain; 
nor can we believe, as one distinguished divine expressed it, ‘that 
the last places touched by the Holy Ghost were Manila and Santi- 
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ago.’ We recognize that God can bring good out of evil and 
cause the wrath of man to praise Him, but it isa horrible doctrine 
for those who preach the gospel of peace to look upon war, with 
its horrors, as of divine origin. 

“If the United States is a unit among the nations of the earth, 
then its greatest power is to come through its working with all 
other units. It must abandon a policy of exclusiveness and as- 
sume international responsibilities. It is not necessary, however, 
in order to secure commerce to own territory, for nations buy, as 
do individuals, in the cheapest market; but it is necessary to have 
coaling and naval stations the world over, and we must exert our 
influence in favor of the ‘open-door’ policy. 

“It may be that the mission of the United States is to break the 
moral and physical fetters which bind the eight or ten million na- 
tives of the Philippines, and possibly this can not be accomplished 
without the retention of the islands under the protectorate of the 
Stars and Stripes. If it is made clear that that is the nation’s 
duty, let it be met bravely and with faith in our mission. 

“It is certain that the issue of the war went up in smoke at San- 
tiago, when it was demonstrated that the Cuban insurgents were 
next door to a shadow, and that new issues belched forth from 
Dewey’s guns, the solution of which demands the highest states- 
manship and ought not to be made, as it probably will, the issue 
between parties.”— 7he American Grocer, New York. 


Protocol Not Decisive Enough.—“ To say nothing at all of the 
pecuniary advantages from retaining the islands, there are plenty 
of other considerations which make it impossible for us to with- 
draw from the ownership of them. We have incurred responsi- 
bilities there of a moral character which must be shouldered. It 
is easy, at a distance of 10,000 miles and in ignorance of all that 
is involved in the case, to say that we have no such responsibili- 
ties; or that, if we have, we will disregard them. When we say 
that we speak thoughtlessly. But the disposal of the Philippines 
is not to be accomplished thoughtlessly. Before it takes place the 
real nature of the task and of the contingencies to which it is likely 
to give rise will be fully discussed and disclosed. We shall then 
see that both morality and expediency render it imposssible for 
the Administration to pay any attention to the few persons in this 
country who would have us give up any part of the Philippines. 
At that time President McKinley will regret that he was not more 
decisive in the wording of the protocol which was signed not long 
since by M. Cambon and Mr. Day.”—7he American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, Boston. 


Aggressive Commercial Advance.—‘ Behind the successes of 
arms of the United States is a solid phalanx of business interests 
determined to seize every advantage that may be gained under 
the prestige of victory in sharp competition with other nations of 
the world. It may be taken for granted that the final outcome of 
the diplomatic conclusion of the war will not mean a diminution 
of the commercial importance of the United States. On the con- 
trary, there may be expected not only an enhanced trade from 

















IN HAVANA: “ Admiral, I have been thinking all summer that y: 
would call.” —The Record, Chicago. 
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this country in old channels, but a rapidly developing commerce 
in comparatively new ones. 

“The South should be alive to its interest at this time. Ameri- 
can control in the West Indies may be expected to rid those islands 
of the influences which breed the yellow menace to certain South- 
ern ports. That accomplishment alone will mean millions of dol- 
lars annually to those ports. But there is a greater advantage to 
be derived bythem. According to Senator John T. Morgan, who 
has for years advocated the building of the Nicaragua canal, that 
waterway will be completed within six years. Guarded by Amer- 
icans, on the east at Porto Rico and on the west at Hawaii, the 
immense commerce passing through the canal will be dominated 
by the United States. Southern ports from Galveston to Norfolk 
should have a great share, if not the greater share, in that com- 
merce, because of their natural advantage of location, both as 
assembling and distributing points, under the influence of new 
routes of travel. 

“In the invasion of the markets of the world the South should 
be as prompt to move to the front as it was to sustain the arms of 
the United States in the conflict which has strengthened the agres- 
sive commercial advance.”"—7he Manufacturers’ Record, Bal- 
timore. 





THE LATEST ANARCHIST HORROR. 


HE death of Empress Elizabeth, wife of Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria, at Geneva, Switzerland, September 9g, 
at the hands of an Italian anarchist, elicited the usual expressions 
of sympathy and regret from the governments of the world and 
more than the usual manifestations of horror from the press of 
the world. The assassin’s story to the police authorities was that 
he had never known father or mother, had been thrown on the 
streets from a charity school at the age of ten, had no trade, and, 
after serving in the Italian army, had become valet to a prince, 
but soon left that servitude. Wandering about without work, he 
purchased a file at Lausanne and went to Geneva for the purpose 
of using it to kill “another important person” than the empress, 
but missed him, and stabbed the empress as opportunity offered. 
In a letter to a Milan newspaper, he is represented as saying that 
he committed the deed “in order that such crimes, following one 
upon the other, might cause all who impoverish the populace to 
tremble and shiver.” He added: “Above all, it is the great who 
must be struck. Not only sovereigns and their ministers will be 
reached by the comrades, but all who make men miserable on 
earth. . . . Iam an anarchist by conviction.” 
ously given as Lacheni, Luchesi, and Luigini. He was promptly 
imprisoned, and is said to have petitioned for trial in one of the 
few cantons of Switzerland where capital punishment is legal. 
The empress, who had reached the age of sixty-one years and 
had long shunned public ostentation, was walking, unguarded, to 
take a boat, when the assassin struck her. This tragedy will pre- 
vent the celebration this year of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
emperor’s succession to the throne, and recalls a long series of 
nisfortunes of the House of Hapsburg. These include: the death 
‘£ the present emperor’s brother, “Emperor Maximilian,” shot 
»y order of President Juarez of Mexico, in 1867; the suicide of the 
-‘mperor’s only son, Crown Prince Rudolph, at Meyerling, in 1889, 
‘fter he had shot the Baroness Marie Vetzera; and the disappear- 
nce of the emperor’s second brother, Archduke Johann, who 
ailed as Captain John Orth from Buenos Ayres, in 1890, and has 
ever been heard of since. 
In America, as in Europe, the press comment on the assassina- 
ion deals principally with the subject of anarchists and anarchism. 


His name is vari- 


Exaggerating Anarchist Importance.—‘“The anarchists who 
ssassinated the empress of Austria have accomplished something 
1uch more to their taste than the mere murder of a helpless wo- 
nan. They have succeeded in throwing the ruling classes of 
“urope into a frenzy of panic. To their diseased sense of self- 
nNportance that is sufficient reward for all their efforts and 
i? 1g¥ TS 
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“Anarchists are least dangerous where they are least feared. 
England, the only country that treats them like anybody else, 
has less trouble with them than any other. 

“The assassination of rulers is as old as government. It was 
more common before the world had ever heard of anarchism than 
itisnow. It is acrime that is in process of extinction. In Per- 
sia, in the Greek tyrannies, and in Rome under the Empire, it 
might be taken as almost the normal method of terminating the 
tenure of the ruler. In the Middle Ages the murder of kings and 
princes was one of the ordinary incidents of political rivalry. No 
country in Europe was free from it. ‘The custom has come down 
tomoderntimes. Of the last six kings of France before the Rev- 
olution two were assassinated, one was guillotined, and attempts 
were made to assassinate the others. ‘The czars of Russia were 
in more danger of assassination before Nihilism was even heard 
of than they have been since. In Turkey the murder of an old 
sultan has been as orthodox a manner of ending a reign as the 
murder of the new sultan’s relatives has been of beginning it. 

“The anarchists differ from the cld palace assassins in that they 
are animated by an impersonal hatred of rulers in general, while 
the men who killed William the Silent, Henry IV., the Czar Paul, 
and the Sultan Abdul Aziz desired to put a particular individual 
out of the way. But notwithstanding the unpleasant features of 
anarchism the times as a whole are growing milder, and sover- 
eigns are safer now in the presence of revolutionists than they 
were a few generations ago in the presence of rivals, political 
enemies, and disappointed courtiers.”"— Zhe Journal, New York. 


Murderous Policy of King-Haters.—“ If all the crowned heads 
of Europe should be blown from their shoulders by the bombs of 
the anarchists, it is doubtful whether these enemies of society and 
constituted authority would profit by it. Russian czars have be- 
fore this been assassinated, but absolutism still sits enthroned in 
St. Petersburg. The present emperor, moreover, is ruling his 
mighty dominion with a moderation and liberality of spirit that 
might not be improved upon if he were removed. The young 
ruler of Germany, with all his high notions of imperialism, is un- 
doubtedly devoted to the welfare of his people. Notwithstanding 
his absurd egotism he is progressive and capable. What would 
Germany gain by his death? As for Austria, it is more than 
probable that the death of Francis Joseph, by whose tactful policy 
the incongruous elements of his realm have been held together for 
many years, would hopelessly disrupt the dual empire. The la- 
mentable tragedy at Geneva Saturday will hardly be attended by 
disastrous consequences to the government. 

“It is hardly conceivable, therefore, that the murderous policy 
of the king-haters of Europe will make any progress toward rid- 
ding the people of monarchism, or that any possible good could 
come from the decapitation of all the crowned heads in Christen- 
dom. The world is steadily advancing toward better govern- 
ment, but its progress is not hastened by the inane tactics of 
anarchists and other fanatics. Rather the amelioration of gov- 
ernments depends upon the efforts of liberal-minded statesmen 
acting through lawful channels, upon the uplifting power of the 
press, and upon the diffusion of education among the common 
people.”— 7he Free Press, Detroit. 


Remove Causes of Discontent.—‘‘ Another hysterical notion 
which appears to be very prevalent just at present is that the na- 
tions of the earth must band together to crush out anarchism. 
The best way for the nations of the earth to crush out anarchism 
is to pay no attention to anarchism as a theory or to anarchists as 
a class, but for the governments just to attend to their proper busi- 
ness of governing equitably and promoting the general good of 
all the people. If human experience teaches anything, it is that 
crimes which spring from ignorance, class hatred, and discontent 
can never be repressed by ferocious punishments or by despotic 
interference with personal liberty; but rather by education, relief 
from unequal burdens, and in every reasonable way by removing 
the causes of the discontent. Anarchism prevails more in Russia 
than in Italy, more in Italy than in Germany, more in Germany 
than in France, more in France than in Great Britain and the 
United States. That is to say, in proportion as nations are just 
and liberal, anarchism is absent; in proportion as they are cruel, 
tyrannical and governed by the favored few for the favored few, 
anarchism prevails, and eats like a cancer into the vitals of the 
state."— The Advertiser, Boston. 


Something Better Should be Tried.—‘That old House of 
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Hapsburg has reigned in Austria for six hundred years; the em- 
pire has pursued its career since the days of Charlemagne—eleven 
hundred years—and to-day it is in such throes as to make the 
world ask if civilization is indeed afailure. Surely after a throne 
has been surrounded by bayonets for more than a thousand years, 
and they prove impotent to protect the life of one poor old woman, 
the decision ought to be that something else had better be tried. 
The truth is, the unusual woes of the people are charged upon the 
government, and the madmen can not discriminate. ‘The sorrows 
have come from the unequal distribution of wealth, and this has 
been a growing world’s disaster since the financial magnates of 
the world have practically taken control of the world’s govern- 
ments. ‘The assassins are striking at some prominent actors, but 
the stage managers, those who call the acts, are secure behind the 
scenes."— The Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


“The European nations have been slow to recognize the insan- 
ity of the anarchist and to treat him accordingly. Were all an- 
archists rigidly hunted down and confined in prisons, not after 
they have committed their crimes, but beforehand, an important 
measure would be adopted for the security of society. With the 
great police powers possessed by the European nations few genu- 
ine anarchists could escape, and the source of further infection 
would be, in great measure, cut off. Such a general treatment 
of anarchists would be a worthy subject for the consideration of 
the proposed peace conference in St. Petersburg, for the destruc- 
tion of anarchism would go a long way to promote the peace and 
good-will of nations.”"—7he Dispatch, Pittsburg. 


“It is certain that the cause of liberty can not be furthered by 
such violent methods. Rather it will be discredited in the eyes 
of mankind. There is not a liberal or radical organization in 
Europe that will not be weakened because of the assassination of 
the empress of Austria. The thoughtless will identify liberty 
with anarchy, and the inevitable result will be a strengthening of 
the constituted authorities and a reaction in the direction of tyr- 
anny.”— Zhe News, [ndianapolts. 


“Once dispose of the editors, the authors, and the orators of 
anarchy, and the cause is dead. Once nail the Krapotkins, the 
Recluses, and the De Felices to their own responsibility, and the 
crimes which they now incite will cease to horrify the world. It 
is useless to seize here and there the ignorant wretches who hold 
the daggers, throw the bombs, and seek to annihilate human life 
and property, for, as fast as these creatures are punished, others 
will spring up to take their places. The only way to stamp out 


* the evil is to stamp out the men who sow the seeds of murder and 


sedition among the masses.”— The /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


“Tho the racial and political troubles in Austria represent deep- 
seated conditions which are not likely to prove amenable to any 
temporary influences, at the same time, the cementing effect of 
the bureaucracy machine and the personal prestige of the em- 
peror, combined with the excess of loyalty and sympathy pro- 
duced by the empire’s collective sorrow, may carry the empire 
over its impending crisis. The appeal to the heart is as effica- 
cious in politics at climatic moments as the appeal to the head. 
If Elizabeth’s death should have such an effect her sacrifice, curi- 
ously enough, will prove of greater political effect than her entire 
life, which was spent wholly outside the influences that made for 
or against the empire.”— 7he Press, Philadelphia. 


“The civilized nations ought to move in this matter and, if pos- 
sible, in concert. There ought to be a conference on the subject 
and an agreement reached and machinery provided for carrying 
it out, making it impossible for men of anarchistic sympathies or 
purposes to enjoy liberty. They ought to be hunted like wild and 
dangerous animals, and when run down locked up for their own 
good and the good of the world.”— 7he Star, Washington. 


“There are, as we have said, individual rich men who are of no 
benefit to the world, who live for themselves and who are despised 
by their fellows. But those in this country who hate the rich on 
general principles, and simply because they are rich, are few in 
number and of a kind with the anarchist who assassinated the 
queen of Austria.”— 7he Times, Richmond. 





Legality of the Boycott.—By a recent decision of the 
St. Louis circuit court the legality of the boycott is sustained. 
The bearings of the decision, under modern industrial conditions, 
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are important. The Chicago Evening Post accounts the decision 
a logical application and extension of the progressive view of con- 
spiracy, explaining that “the old common-law view regarded every 
organized attempt at injuring an individual or corporation in a 
business way as a criminal conspiracy ; to-day the courts look not 
to the intent, but to the method.” Ze Post continues: 


“Judge Valliant dissolved a temporary injunction restraining 
the [local tailors’] union from boycotting a tailoring firm. He 
held that a boycott is a legal weapon or resource so long as no 
force or threats of force are employed. His reasoning is not in- 
dicated, but we infer that he deems it to be within the right of 
any combination of men to refuse to patronize a particular firm 
and to induce others to withhold their patronage. Hecan not see 
in such methods a departure from the essential principles of mod- 
ern competitive industry. It is safe to say that this notion will 
ultimately prevail. Courts in Great Britain and America are un- 
mistakably tending toward the definitive adoption of this princi- 
ple. Yet two or three years ago only a stray judicial voice ina 
dissenting opinion had the temerity to uphold it against general 
criticism and disapproval. 

“No doubt the St. Louis union welcomes the decision as a vic- 
tory for organized labor. But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. If boycotting is legal, blacklisting must also be declared 
legal, for the black list is simply the employers’ boycott. There 
is no difference between the two things. Labor strenuously ob- 
jects to blacklisting and demands stringent laws against it. Will 
it be willing now to accord to employers the same right and 
weapon it asks for itself? We can not have two doctrines of con- 
spiracy, and the modern doctrine, if it is to make boycotting 
without force legitimate, must also render blacklisting free and 
legal. Have the unions thought of this necessary result of their 
efforts in behalf of boycotting ?” 





THE VIVISECTION OF CHINA AND AMERI- 
CA’S RELATION TO IT. 


LISEE RECLUS, the famous geographical writer, has pre- 
sented a study of present conditions in China and sought 
to describe the factors which enter into the interesting problems 
now presented by that country, and, incidentally, the relation 
that America’s interests sustain to those problems. He begins 
his study (Atlantic Monthly, September) by referring to the 
“Europeanizing” of Japan, which he considers “the great event 
of the century.” He affirms that similar transformations are 
about to take place in China and all countries touched by similar 
influences, refuting “that oft-repeated assertion of the ethnolo- 
gists, that race is a final and irreducible fact, and that no possible 
progress in the perception of scientific or moral truths can ever 
prevail against it.” 

The changes in Japan went to the very root of its political and 
social system, suppressing feudalism and substituting for it a 
bourgeois organization after the European model. There, too, 
as in European countries, “the pretensions of capital aiming at 
an absolute sovereignty of labor are confronted by Socialism,” 
propagated on the same lines as in Europe and using the self- 
same phrases. The influences that have changed Japan are bound 
to be equally potent in China and are already working effectively. 
tho China has opposed a resistance ten or twelve times as great as 
that of Japan, by reason of a population ten times as large and a 
ceremonial routine ten centuries old. The transformation already 
expected must be looked for among the depressed masses of Chin: 
rather than in the Government itself; and M. Reclus proceeds t: 
show what has already been achieved among the lowest of t! 
lowly. He mentions first the Tai-ping rebellion in 1850. Th 
was a war which differed from all other Chinese revolutions ii 
the fact that it had a foreign origin. The men provoking it wer< 
pure Chinese, and these men had been so influenced by the Chris- 
tian missionaries that they adopted the Bible as their sacred book 
raised Jesus Christ to the rank of their own gods, and recognizec 
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the Protestants of America and Europe as “ brethren in the faith.” 
These men would have succeeded in overturning the equilibrium 
of China, but for their acceptance of a wild visionary’s guidance 
and their reckless attack upon European settlements along the 
Chinese coast, which brought down upon them troops of merce- 
naries of every nationality commanded by French, English, and 
American adventurers. 

Science has penetrated into the Chinese schools, students are 
learning a new orientation of ideas, their horizon is widening. 
All is movement and transformation. Even European music is 
appreciated in Canton, Shanghai, Fu Chau, as the “music of the 
future.” The nation is being modified to its depths, tho the 
clumsy machine of government remains obstinately conservative. 
All over the empire railroads are being built, and the populace 
has not arisen to stone the “red-haired” engineers. Steamboats 
have been launched and factories built, and Chinese workmen are 
operating these engines of revolution. 

The emperor of China, saved by Europe from downfall in the 
Japanese war, turned over and went to sleep again. Last year 
he was rudely awakened by the seizure of Kiao-Chou by the Ger- 
mans. What a commanding position Germany has taken, and 
how it involves the beginning of China’s actual vivisection, is 
described by M. Reclus as follows: 


“Situated nearer the center of China and its fertile plains than 
the towns on the gulf of Pechili, itis at the same time more easily 
accessible from the high seas; and it also communicates with the 
northern district by means of a level region, extremely busy and 
populous, where nothing would be easier than to construct a rail- 
way, and where advantage might even be taken of the bed of an 
ancient stream to dig a canal which would require nolocks. Kiao- 
Chou would thus be connected with the opposite shore of the gulf 
of Pechili, and would command two seas. If this natural high- 
way were closely guarded by German troops, it would cut off, so 
to speak, from the continent all the mountainous region to the 
east of Shantung, and it would sever from the empire and vir- 
tually absorb the extensive territory comprising the great port ot 
Chi-fu and the much disputed military position of Wei-hai-Wei. 
Ten millions of people, together with strategic and commercial 
points of the utmost importance, have thus been detached, at one 
blow, from China, and brought within the sphere of German in- 
fluence. Moreover, Kiao-Chou is the natural port of a mining 
region extremely rich in coal, and a concession has already been 
obtained for the construction of several railways which will ramify 
all over the interior, even to the promised land of the Yellow Sun.” 

















THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


JOE KLON DIKE: “Hello, old man! Didn’t know you’d been over the 
rail; you’re thinner’n a match.” 


WILL VOLUNTEER: 


“The Klondike’s not the only anti-fat. I’ve been 
) camp for Uncle Sam.” 


—The Journal, Minneapolis. 
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By way of parrying this master-stroke, Russia took an instan- 
taneous resolve. She proceeded to seize an assemblage of ports of 
most political advantage to herself : 


“Port Arthur and Talien-wan are like two bolts which secure 
the approach by sea to northern China, and Russia can draw ‘or 
withdraw them at her will. Being essentially a continental 
power, she can thus pursue her victorious march across the con- 
tinent of Asia without having to double the peninsula of Korea. 
Russian invasion, in this quarter, wears the aspect of a rising 
tide. From Slav to Mongolian, from Mongolian to Chinaman, 
the transitions are insensible. The southern frontier of Siberia 
is being altered, so to speak, before our eyes, for a distance of 
thousands of miles; the fact being that the immense territory 
comprising Kashgaria, Mongolia, and Manchuria, which is being 
gradually Russified by the prestige of the White Czar, covers an 
extent of fifteen hundred thousand square miles—a territory al- 
most seven times as large as France, and containing a population 
of at least thirty millions. It is plain that the balance of the 
world is going to be greatly affected by an historical phenomenon 
which at first sight seemed unimportant.” 


M. Reclus says there is but one other power after Russia that 
can aim with any chance of success at the permanent annexation 
of the Flowery Kingdom, and that power is Japan. The Japa- 
nese archipelago offers a sort of preliminary step to the shores of 
the Flower of the Midland, and, but for European intervention 
the Japanese would have effected asolid lodgmentin China. But 
the fragment on which their hearts were especially set was Korea, 
and Russia has generously conceded to Japan the first place in the 
protectorate established there. 

England's seizure of Wei-hai-Wei M. Reclus declares to be 
absolutely of no value to the English except that it furnishesa sta- 
tion for docks and arsenals, and it was taken under peril of wound- 
ing the sensibilities of the Japanese and throwing them back upon 
a closer alliance with Russia. Indirectly, however, English pres- 
tige has been strengthened by the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
in Manila by the Americans; for the Orientals look upon America 
and England as the same nation under two administrations. The 
sudden taking of Manila changed within a few hours the equilib- 


rium of the world. The Monroe doctrine perished on May 1, and 


in its stead has sprung up that world-wide doctrine “a free land 
for free men.” 

M. Reclus asks what is to become of China in this squabble of 
the nations about her territory. He sees no“ yellow peril” ahead, 
for the Chinese centuries ago passed their belligerent age. They 
will never fight without compulsion, and will never again invade 
Europe as the Huns and Mongols did in days of yore. “The civ- 
ilized world is no more hemmed in by barbarians, as it was at the 
downfall ot the Roman empire. It is the barbaric regions, on 
the contrary, which have become rapidly diminishing fragments, 
melting like icicles in the sun.” 

Nor does M. Reclus believe that China will menace the eco- 
nomic and material prosperity of Europe and the New World. 
As an evidence that we need not fear their competition in the 
labor market, he points out that the Chinese who have come to 
the New World are fast learning how to get for their work the 
same wages that other people get, “while at the same time, how 
many Irish workmen, Lombard contadinz, and Russian moujiks 
are painfully striving to keep soul and body together, at famine 
prices—prices quite as low as those of which the poorest Japanese 
complains.” 

M. Reclus continues: 


“There will be no change in the relations of labor and capital 
save this: that they will henceforth contend upon a broader stage ; 
that all social questions will be discussed openly, before the great 
public, with a full understanding on the part of the opponents 
that their struggle involves the disinherited in all parts of the 
globe. Everything now assumes an international character; and 
as the Americans have set out in the present war by enlarging the 
narrow bounds of the Caribbean Sea so as to take in the seas of 
the far East, so every labor crisis hereafter, every strike and lock- 
out, every lowering or raising of wages, will be propagated from 
country to country, as far as the ends of the earth. What passes 
in China or Japan will affect Europe and America; and the events 
which take place among ourselves will make part of the history of 
our autochthones.” 
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MILITARY STORY OF THE PORTO RICO 
CAMPAIGN. 


HE campaign of nineteen daysin Porto Rico under command 

of Major-General Miles, being cut short by the signing of 

the protocol of peace, has been described but scrappily in the daily 

press. In Zhe Army and Navy Journal we find the following 
comprehensive account from a military standpoint : 


“The expedition to Porto Rico left Guantanamo bay July 21, 
1898. It was composed of nine transports, convoyed by the 
Massachusetts, Dixie, Gloucester, Cincinnati, Columbia, An- 
napolis. Leyden, and Wasp. 

General Miles was on the Ya/e, commanded by Captain W. C. 
Wise, United States navy. The expedition had been ‘advertised’ 
for two weeks by the New York papers to be on its way to 
Fajardo, on the northeast coast of the island, but ez route Gen- 
eral Miles ordered it to make for Guanica, on the south coast, 
and, passing through Mona Strait, it reached Guanica July 26. 
It is certainly extraordinary that on that date General Miles 
should write to the War Department: ‘Circumstances were such 
that I deemed it advisable to take the harbor of Guanica first,’ 
when four days before the Washington despatches had announced 
that three expeditions would be sent to Porto Rico, ‘and the first 
will land at Guanica under command of General Miles, and from 
Guanica it will go to Yauco and thence to Ponce!’ It is evident 
that General Miles did not suspect that the department would be 
so liberal with his plans. He had with him four light batteries 
of the 3d and 4th Artillery, Loomis’s Battery B, 5th Artillery, 
6th Illinois Volunteers, 6th Massachusetts Volunteers, 206 recruits 
for the 5th Army Corps, 60 Signal Corps men and the 7th Hospi- 
tal Corps, 3,415 all told, all of General Garrettson’s brigade. Ar- 
riving at Guanica at daylight, the G/oucester went in and took 
the place with very slight opposition. In the afternoon the trans- 
ports entered and began to discharge infantry and artillery at 
once. Guanica has a well-protected harbor and water deep 
enough for the larger transports within a few hundred feet of 
shore, while lighter vessels can goto the wharves. General Miles 
spoke highly of the cooperation of the fleet. 

“The next day General Miles advanced to Yauco, five miles 

distant, the end of a short railroad to Ponce, fifteen miles further, 
having four men wounded ina skirmish. On the 28th the port of 
Ponce and the city itself were taken by the Dzxze, Annafolis, 
Wasp, and Gloucester without opposition, and General Ernst’s 
brigade sailed from Charleston, S. C., July 21, and disembarked 
there. General Wilson, corpscommander, advanced immediately 
to Juana Diaz, about thirteen miles east of Ponce and on the one 
well-built military road of Porto Rico. He had the 2d and 3d 
Wisconsin, the 16th Pennsylvania, Lancaster’s Light Artillery, 
and Troop C, Volunteer Cavalry, from New York. 

“General Brooke, with Hain’s brigade, 3d Illinois, 4th Penn- 
sylvania and 4th Ohio, arrived, having left Newport News July 
26, and the fleet commander, Captain Higginson, was requested 
to open the port of Arroyo, which he did easily August 5. We 
were then in possession of all the principal ports on the south 
coast, covering between fifty and sixty miles of that shore. For- 
ward movements had wegun before this, but the plan of the oper- 
ations can best be understood by considering them as a whole. 

“The object of all the movements was twofold, to occupy the 
island and to collect all the Spanish forces in San Juan and capture 
them there if not taken earlier. On the west coast there are two 
important ports, Mayaguez and Aguadillo. On the north coast, 
in the western half, is Arecibo, and in the eastern half San Juan. 
The eastern coast could be neglected, tho we landed a small force 
at Cape San Juan in anticipation of the approach of the main 
columns. The total strength of General Miles’s forces was about 
t1,000 men. The Spaniards had about 8,000 regulars and 8,000 
or 10,000 volunteers and Civil Guard. 

“The first advance movement was made by General Schwan 
with the 11th Infantry, a battery, and some cavalry. He left 

Yauco on the 8th and passed without opposition the important 
town of San German, but met the enemy near the Rosario River 
on the roth. The Spaniards were about 1,000 strong and were 
driven off in the direction of Lares, northeast of their position, 
thereby uncovering Mayaguez, which we occupied next day with- 
out opposition. This was the most severe engagement we have 
had in Porto Rico, and cost us two killed and Lieutenant Byron, 
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8th Cavalry, and fourteen men wounded. General Schwan went 
on toward Aguadillo, but was stopped by the news of peace. 
Twenty miles east of his line of march is a nearly parallel road 
running from Arecibo, on the north coast, down to Adjuntas, 
from which place one road runs southwest to Yauco, and the 
other southeast to Ponce. Gen. Guy V. Henry was ordered to 
advance along this road with Garrettson’s brigade. He found 
the road difficult, but encountered no opposition, and, passing 
through Adjuntas and Utuado finally occupied Lares and arrived 
within fifteen or eighteen miles of Arecibo. The road had been 
reconnoitered in advance by Gen. Roy Stone, with a road party. 

“The main operations in General Miles’s plan were to be the 
advances along the great military road from Ponce to San Juan. 
This is a remarkably fine work, costing a million and crossing the 
island by the only good road in Porto Rico. It climbs the moun- 
tains to the crest near Aibonito, is well paved and usually well 
bridged. 

“From his camp near Juana Diaz General Wilson advanced 
with Ernst’s brigade to Coamo, where he had an engagement 
August 9, in which five men of the 16th Pennsylvania were 
wounded. He moved on toward Aibonito and found the enemy 
very strongly entrenched there in a place where the road winds 
sharply throughthe mountains. He felt the enemy with artillery, 
losing one killed and four wounded. General Wilson sent to de- 
mand the surrender of the town, but the commander wasa soldier 
and answered: ‘Tell General Wilson to stay where he is if he 
wants to avoid the further shedding of blood!’ There was no 
means of flanking the place until General Brooke could come up, 
and no attempt to force it was made. While he was still observ- 
ing it the news of peace arrived. 

“There were two ways of flanking the position at Aibonito. 
One road runs on the west of it from Coamo northward to Bab- 
banquitas, in therearof the enemy. Theotherruns from Arroyo, 
or rather from Guayama, the important city which Arroyo serves 
as port, to Cayey, where the military road turns northward. The 
situation will be understood when we say that the military road 
does not cross the island directly, but runs east nearly parallel 
with the southern coast for forty miles from Ponce to Cayey, 
where it is not more than twelve or fifteen miles from the coast. 
General Brooke, advancing with Hains’s brigade, the 4th Ohio, 
8th Illinois and Missouri batteries, from Guayama, would ap- 
proach Aibonito from the eastern or Cayey side, while General 
Ernst’s brigade came up from the western side, and if desired a 
third force could go round to the rear at Barranquitas. 

“General. Brooke sent out a reconnoitering force as early as the 
8th of August and met the enemy three or four miles north of 
Guayama, losing five men wounded. ‘The real advance was not 
made until August 12, when General Brooke, breaking camp ai 
daylight, passed Guayama by noon, and at 3 o’clock found the 
enemy in their old position. The attack was beginning in good 








“l WANT DAT PRESIDENT BACKI”" 











MARK (in tears): ‘*Give it back to me, Algy; you've played with it 
long enough !”? 


—The Journal, New York. 
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order, but General Brooke was unfortunately in telegraphic com- 
munication with headquarters, and just as the gunners were 
sighting their first piece Lieutenant McLaughlin, of the Signal 
Corps. galloped up with the news of the peace. General Brooke 
said: ‘You came fifteen minutes too soon. The troops will be 
disappointed.’ And they were. 

“So ends the well-planned campaign of Porto Rico. It was a 
great operation zz fefto, and with 11,000 men General Miles was 
able to arrange the occupation of an island 108 miles long and 37 
broad so skilfully that he always had two columns within sup- 
porting distance. We occupied about one third the island with 
a loss of three killed and twenty-eight wounded, against a pre- 
ponderating force. The opposition we encountered was not 
spirited, except at Aibonito and the Rosario River, but we could 
have forced the conclusion with equal certainty, tho, of course, 
with greater loss if stoutly met. 

“Since the armistice we have entered the harbor of San Juan 
as far as permitted by a ship sunk in the fairway. Captain-Gen- 
eral Macias seems to accept the situation, and the surrender of the 
island is one of the few definite and conceded articles of the pro- 
tocol. When General Miles entered Ponce he declared the pur- 
pose of annexation clearly, and the people everywhere have ac- 
cepted the situation with welcome.” 


THE LATE THOMAS M. COOLEY. 


HE death of Thomas M. Cooley, noted jurist and constitu- 
tional lawyer, occurred at Ann Arbor, Mich., September 

12. He was born in Attica, N. Y., in 1824, was admitted to the 
Michigan bar in 1846, became justice of the state supreme court 
in 1864, and retired in 1885 after having served as chief justice for 





JUDGE THOMAS M. COOLEY. 


a number of years. In 1881, he assumed the professorship of con- 
stitutional and administrative law in the University of Michigan, 
with which institution his name was thereafter identified. Among 
his best-known works are: “Constitutional Limitations,” a hand- 
book on “Constitutional Law,” and editions of Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries” and Story’s “Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States.” He served as chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from 1887 to 1891; but it was as an au- 
thority on constitutional law that he gained reputation. The 
New York Evening Post, in a sketch of his career, says: 

“For the thirty years succeeding the war, from 1865 on, there 
was perhaps no lawyer in the United States so universally con- 
ceded to be of the first rank as Judge Cooley. We do not remem- 
ber to have heard his preeminence as a judge and commentator 
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questioned even in private. Nor was there ever any question of 
the field in which his abilities lay. He was the first authority in 
the United States, and consequently in the world, on the whole 
class of topics which come under the head of constitutional con- 
struction, and especially constitutiona] limitation of legislative 
powers. In other countries the decision of such matters has not 
been made to turn on the precise force to be given to the phrase- 
ology of written constitutions, and in them such a career as Judge 
Cooley’s would have been impossible. In the United States the 
most important questions of government and private right may 
come before the courts in the form of disputes about ‘the mean- 
ing of a word in the dictionary.’ Hence questions of interpreta- 
tion and construction—what a civilian would call hermeneutics— 
have had for the ablest American lawyers great fascination. 
Whatever may be thought of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the system, it forms the web and woof of our legal fabric, and 
unless the whole character of our government is changed is likely 
to remain such. In our time, it has been given additional] im- 
portance by the adoption in the various States of a host of new 
constitutional provisions designed to impose new limitations upon 
the legislature, provisions which have brought into view, espe- 
cially in the newer States, points of law affecting life, liberty, 
property, contract, and political right—in other words, the very 
basis of society itself, of which Marshall and Story and Kent 
never dreamed. If any judge of our day could bear comparison 
with these great predecessors, it was undoubtedly Judge Cooley.” 


“ARISTOCRACY AND EVOLUTION,” 


‘ 


‘ LL civilization is the work of aristocrats,” said Renan, and 

Mr. W. H. Mallock makes this proposition the motto of 
his recent elaborate work on the réle of aristocracy—the men of 
ability—in the industrial evolution of society. Mr. Mallock’s 
book, entitled “Aristocracy and Evolution,” is “a study of the 
rights, the origin, and the social functions of the wealthier 
classes.” It is an attack upon “industrial democracy” in all its 
forms—upon Socialism, trades-unionism, and the cooperative 
movement. It has been hailed by critics as a protest against the 
leveling tendencies of the time, the apotheosis of “the masses,” 
and the neglect of individual claims. Mr. Malleck, it has been 
said, reasserts the rights of the exceptional few, the capable mi- 
nority, and shows that inequality of wealth is directly due to 
inequality of intellectual and moral ability. 

The fundamental thesis of Mr. Mallock’s work is this: The 
slow and gradual improvement of society is the product of the 
small, unconscious efforts of the ordinary men, while all great 
steps in human progress, all rapid and memorable achievements, 
are the result of the conscious efforts of great men. In industrial 
relations, labor and the masses would be to-day exactly where 
they were two hundred years ago but for the inventions, skill, 
and energy of the industrial generals and captains. ‘These great 
men require and are entitled to exceptional reward, and the pos- 
session of wealth is Jrzma facte evidence of ability. 

Mr. Mallock himself thus summarizes the argument of his work : 


“The object of this present work, so far as the question of 
wealth and its distribution is concerned, has been to show how 
absolutely false to fact are the [socialistic] theories to which this 
impracticable discontent [of labor] is due, and how intellectually 
ludicrous is the position of the school of thinkers who imagine 
that such theories represent accurate science. They represent the 
employing classes as possessing exceptional strength merely be- 
cause they are accidentally the possessors of capital. The actual 
truth is that these classes are the possessors of capital because 
they themselves or their fathers have possessed exceptional 
strength. The employing classes contribute to the processes of 
production not less than the employed; in certain cases they con- 
tribute incalculably more, and in every sense they contribute as 
truly; and they contribute not primarily because they possess 
capital, but because as a class they possess exceptional faculties, 
of which the capital possessed by them is at once the creation and 
the instrument. In other words, the inequalities which Socialists 
regard as accidental are the natural result of the inequalities of 
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human nature, and constitute also the sole social conditions under 
which men’s unequal faculties can cooperate toward a common 
good. 

“Socialists contend that the source of all power is in the multi- 
tude. It is impossible to imagine a greater or more abject error. 
The multitude, or the mass of average men, the men undistin- 
guished by any exceptional faculties, are the source of certain 
powers, or, rather, thy possess certain powers. That is true, but 
what may these powers be? Their most striking characteristic is 
their limitation. In the domain of industry the many, if left to 
themselves, could produce only a very small amount, which 
would have, moreover, no appreciable tendency to increase. In 
the domain of government they could initiate the simplest move- 
ments only and carry out only the simplest measures. The 
powers which they actually possess under existing circumstances 
are as much greater than these as the man is greater than the 
child; but these added powers, acquired by the average man or 
by the many, do not depend upon average men alone. They are 
developed only with the development of another set of powers 
altogether—the powers belonging to the exceptional men or to 
the few; and if these latter powers were impaired the former 
would be impaired also. In the domain of production and the 
domain of government alike, not all, but nearly all, the powers 
of a democracy presuppose the. powers of a de facto aristocracy, 
and altho they modify them, they depend upon them. Here are 
the two factors or forces which we can never get rid of unless we 
get rid of civilization altogether. ...... 

“In order that any satisfactory solution of our industrial diffi- 
culties may be arrived at, it is necessary that employers and em- 
ployed alike should each recognize the importance of the part 
played by the other, the nature and the extent of the other’s 
strength, and the permanent need each has of the other’s strenu- 
ous cooperation. If there is anything sacred in the rights of the 
poorest wage-earners, there is something equally sacred in those 
of the greatest millionaires; and if the latter are capable of 
abusing their powers, so also are the former; but nothing will 
tend to prevent their abuse of it so much as the recognition that 
such an abuse on either side is possible. If there is any wisdom 
and power in the cumulative opinions of ordinary men, there is 
another kind of wisdom and another kind of power in the ideas, 
the insight, the imagination, and the strength of will which be- 
long to exceptional men; and these last, tho they may give effect 
to what the many wish, do so only because they represent what 
the many do not possess. ...... 

“The human race progresses because and when the strongest 
human powers and the highest human faculties lead it; such 
powers and faculties are embodied in and monopolized by a 
minority of exceptional men. These men enable the majority to 
progress, only on condition that the majority submit themselves 
to their control; and if all the ruling classes of to-day could be 
disposed of in a single massacre, and nobody left but those who 
at present call themselves ‘the workers,’ these workers would be 
as helpless as a flock of shepherdless sheep, until out of them- 
selves a new minority had been evolved to whose order the ma- 
jority would have to submit themselves, precisely as they submit 
themselves to the orders of the ruling classes now, and whose 
rule, like the rule of all new masters, would be harder and more 
arbitrary and less humane than the rule of the old.” 


Mr. Mallock argues that wealth in industry represents the re- 
ward of ability exactly as titles, honors, high office, and leader- 
ship represent the reward of ability in politics, war, and govern- 
ment. The very rich are the ablest; the moderately rich men of 
moderate ability, and the poor men of little ability. Under any 
industrial system, he says, the ablest would demand and obtain 
the greatest reward, but under the wage system the many are 
better off because the few compete fiercely among themselves for 
the opportunity of directing the labor of the many, thus increas- 
ing production and the share of the many. On this point Mr. 
Mallock says: 


“The struggle which produces economic progress is not a gen- 
eral struggle which pervades the community as a whole; neither 
is it a struggle between the majority and an exceptionally able 
minority, in which both classes are struggling for what only one 
can win, and in which the gain of the one involves the loss of the 
other. But it is a struggle which is confined to the members of 
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the minority alone, and in which the majority can play no part as 
antagonists whatever. It is not a struggle among the community 
generally to live, but a struggle among asmall section of the com- 
munity to lead, to direct, to employ the majority in the best way; 
and this struggle is an agent of progress because it tends to re- 
sult, not in the survival of the fittest man, but in the domination 
of the greatest man.” 


Mr. Mallock criticizes at great length the entire school of 
modern sociologists for studying men as aggregates and entirely 
ignoring individual differences. Heasserts that social and politi- 
cal science is sterile and stagnant because of this vice of method. 
Practical science, he asserts, must study social groups and divi- 
sions rather than social organisms. Intellectual and moral differ- 
ences in the members of a society may be ignored by the philo- 
sophical historian, but they are all-important to the economist 
and legislator. Mr. Mallock says: 


“For those who study the human society as a whole, who sur- 
vey it as speculative and remote observers, the inequalities of 
intellect may, it is quite true, be neglected as safely as the 
inequalities of the surface of a planet are neglected by the as- 
tronomer who is engaged in calculating its revolutions. But 
because these latter inequalities are nothing to the astronomer, it 
does not follow that they are nothing to the engineer and the 
geographer. To the astronomer the Alps may be an infinitesimal 
and negligible excrescence, but they were not this to Hannibal or 
the makers of the Mount Cenis tunnel. What to the astronomer 
are all the dikes in Holland? But they are all the difference to 
the Dutch between a dead nation and a living one.” 


Sociologists like Professor Giddings have spoken highly of 
Mr. Mallock’s book as replete with profound and original obser- 
vations and as adding several important generalizations to social 
science. But the application of the“ great-man” theory to indus- 
try has been criticized even by orthodox writers and defenders of 
the present industrial system as strained, superficial, and defective. 
Hostile critics characterize the work as bold special pleading; 
Mr. Mallock’s definition of “ability” as a productive power dis- 
tinct from “labor” is held to be specious and impossible. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


LIEs of statesmen all remind us we should make our lies sublime.—Zz/, 
New York. 


SPAIN leads the procession, so far as the disarmament of Europe is con- 
cerned.— 7he Press, New York. 


So far Mr. Alger has been unable to make dates for a peace jubilee in the 
War Department.— 7he Post, Pittsburg. 


IT will be observed that all the Populists in the middle of the road are not 
headed in the same direction.—7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 
“WHAT did you do while you were away on your vacation?” 


“Sat around while my wife was dressing for meals most of the time.”— 
The News, Chicago. 





THE IRRESISTIBLE IN ACTION. 
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“Shafter’s dash and daring saved the day at Santiago.”—WAR DE- 
PARTMENT BULLETIN. —The News, Detrott. 
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HUYSMANS’S RETIREMENT TO A CLOISTER. 


ORIS KARL HUYSMANS, the French author, is about to 
J retire from the busy world. He has ended a remarkable lit- 
erary career in finishing the series “La-bas,” “En Route,” and 
“La Cathedrale,” and now enters a cloister of the Benedictine 
monks. 

C. A. Healy writes for the London Ox?¢/ook an interesting 
sketch of Huysmans and his opinions on literature, the church, 
and politics in France: 


““M. Huysmans has outlived his illusions, and the world to him 
meant naught but a gray desert, in which, even at the best, men 
were unhappy, and, at the worst, was a prolonged Calvary in 
which men suffered a living death. Unconsciously, M. Huys- 
mans had adopted Schopenhauer’s dictum that ‘the wise men of 
all times have always said the same, and the fools, that is, the 
immense majority, of all time, have always done the same; that 
is to say, the opposite of what the wise have said.’ 

“Ever since the death of Guy de Maupassant, the author of 
‘En Route’ has been living the life of arecluse. His work fin- 
ished in the offices of the ministére de la guerre, he entered his 
apartments in the Rue de Sevres to plunge into the mysticism of 
St. Teresa (whose life, he assured me, is second only to the ‘Imi- 
tation of Christ’ as a devotional work); to plan the evolution of 
Durtal, which was to be an autobiography; to make a vicarious 
atonement by pointing out to men who sought the things of this 
world that the way to happiness lay through the cloister, where 
by prayer, fasting, and meditation the mind became purified, and 
recognized at last that only by self-sacrifice and contrition was 
the world to be saved. Thus his past became anathema, and, 
with the exception of Guy de Maupassant and ‘the Pére Hugo,’ 
whom he deeply loved and admired, he saw that his life was but 
a series of mistaken friendships and ideas, and this confirmed him 
in his religious fervor—I was near saying fanaticism. Occasion- 
ally this became painful, for, tho I have never seen M. Huysmans 
lose his philosophic calm, yet his words had a violence which be- 
lied his tranquil manner. 

“The first time that I met M. Huysmans was in the spring of 
1897. He had written a very fine article in L’ Echo de Paris on 
the architectural carving of Notre-Dame and the Cathedral of 
Chartres. I wrote to him to ask his opinion on some point which 
I thought he had left obscure, and by next post a letter came, 
asking me to come and see him. I was rather surprised when I 
stood outside No. 13 Rue de Sévres; the building was so modest 
in comparison with M. Huysmans’s fame that one could explain 
it only by the belief that he wished to live the life of a hermit, or 
that his residence, like his character, was governed by religious 
associations, The latter theory is the correct one. Huysmans 
lives in the Rue de Sévres because it is equidistant from all the 
celebrated churches of the Rive Gauche; hecan get to St. Sulpice, 
St. Sévérin, St. Etienne du Mont, or St. Germain 1’ Auxerrois in 
ten or twelve minutes, and the Jesuit church is but a féw doors 
farther along the Rue de Sévres. 

“He lives on the fourth floor, and the stairs which lead to his 
apartment remind one of a monastery; they are very narrow, 
very clean, and the light bursts through windows which are cov- 
ered by imitation stained-glass pictures of saint and angel. The 
servant—M. Huysmans’s old and faithful housekeeper—showed 
me into a tiny apartment replete with reliquaries, fragments of 
religious sculpture, pictures by Flemish artists, while one side of 
the room was taken up by a huge book-case, in which Rabelais 
jostled Montaigne, and Maupassant stood side by side with 
Hugo’s poems and the ‘En Route’ series. I had no time to ob- 
serve more, for a tall figure had entered the room, and said: 
‘Excuse me for having kept you waiting. Will you come in my 
atelier ?” 

“The most remarkable trait of Huysmans’s face is the eyes, 
blue and innocent as those of a little child. You may notice the 
high forehead, half-hidden by masses of iron-gray hair, the 
Roman nose, which to a physiognomist might suggest combative 
power, and the delicate mouth and chin, but the gaze returns to 
the frank blue eyes which meet your own. His voice has a rem- 
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iniscent tone which suggests continued reflection, and he gives a 
visitor the impression of a noble character spoiled by misanthropy. 
‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness,’ and Huysmans has seen 
fit to expose his in his books; but, despite the melancholy of his 
opinions, he can laugh joyously as he recounts how the monks of 
La Trappe robbed him of his cigarettes, and how, after a week’s 
fasting on vegetables, he ordered a mutton chop and a pint of 
Burgundy.” 


Huysmans thinks that Guy de Maupassant was decidedly the 
strongest figure in modern French literature. Even as conversa- 
tionalist, Maupassant was a greater man than either Daudet or 
Zola. If you talked with him only a few minutes he always said 
something original, while Zola’s or Daudet's talks were always 
commonplace. But Huysmans thinks Zola a very sincere man. 
He does not lie, because he does not know how, yet he has no 
tact. At present he is being used by the Jews, who are about to 
cause civil war in France. Huysmans went on to denounce the 
Jews in France asa sale race. He had words equally bitter for 
the Catholic church, declaring that France is lost on account of 
the wickedness of its priests, politicians, and literarymen. There 
is but one thing that can save the church and give it new life and 
vigor: if God in His wisdom would but allow us to be persecuted, 
then we might restore the ancient grandeur and glory of the 
Catholic faith. 

Huysmans is a democratic Republican, but he is very severe on 
the Chamber of Deputies. All the parties are a set of fools, ex- 
cept the Socialists, and they are a gang of clever rogues. Chris- 
tian Socialism is the greatest absurdity in the century. 

Huysmans closed the interview with the following remark: ‘I 
have promised my friends, the Benedictine monks, to take the 
preliminary vows this year. My literary life is ended. I have 
finished my work and feel free to enter a cloister, where I shall 
perhaps go on writing ‘St. Lydwine’; I am not sure. 
heartily sick of the world and its little loves and hates. If you 
set your heart on anything, it fails, it breaks; God will not have 
arival. Adieu, peut-étre pour toujours.” 


I am 


ENGLISH ENTHUSIASM OVER A NEW 
AMERICAN CRITIC. 


R. JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, in an essay on Whitman a 
few months ago, expressed a very poor opinion of English 

The English critics, in truly scriptural style, now retali- 
ate by expressing a very high opinion of Mr. Chapman asacritic; 
and, indeed, hail him as the first great American critic to put in 
an appearance. 


critics. 


The occasion for this expression of opinion is the publication in 
book form of a number of Mr. Chapman’s critical essays, under 
the title of “Emerson and Other Essays.” Most or all of these 
essays were published in American periodicals, and several of 
them have been quite fully reproduced in our columns (LITERARY 
Dicrst, February 20, February 27, May 29, July 31, 1897). 

The London Academy and the London Sfectator seem to have 
“discovered” Mr. Chapman simultaneously. The former begins 
its critique by apologizing for the fact that America has not until 
now produced a great critic. Its literature has largely been only 
a reflection of European thought slightly modified by the medium. 
Nor can a new note be expected from us until the dominant im- 
pulse of material progress receives a check. 
making itself before it can make literature. 


A nation must finish 

But when America 
slacks the machinery and develops the imagination, 7e Academy 
does not see why our literature should not be in the highest sense 
critical. We are in a back-water of the main stream of human 
thought, but yet in a back-water through which a sufficient cur- 
rent passes to prevent it from becoming stagnant. The American 
writer is sufficiently akin in his quality of thought to European 
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literature to give it his sympathy, and sufficiently detached from 
it to produce original ideas. 

The Academy then proceeds to speak at some length “of the 
really rather notable essays of Mr. John Jay Chapman” ; and this 
is what it says: 


“Merely as a writer, Mr. Chapman does not attract us very 
much. We acknowledge in him many merits. He is vigorous, 
incisive, terse. He makes quite clear to himself what he means 
to say, and says it straight. And the total effect is, in our ears 
at least, a little s¢accatéo, a little smart, even a little flashy. Like 
certain writers of our own, Mr. Chapman is so anxious to put off 
the frippery of conventional literary diction, that he assumes with 
undue readiness the frippery of slang. For instance, it comes 
upon us with a jar, outside the columns of a newspaper, to be 
told, as Mr. Chapman does not hesitate to tell us, that this or that 
would ‘write up’ into a monograph. Would‘ write up’; does not 
this smack somewhat of the ‘barbaric yawp’? But as for the 
matter of Mr. Chapman's disquisitions, it seems to us again and 
again uncommonly good. To begin with, it ishisown. Witha 
quite adequate equipment of scholarship, Mr. Chapman yet sees, 
and sees clearly, for himself. He is singularly free from that 








JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, 


trick of gravely repeating commonplaces which seems inherent in 
the method of some even of the most eminent critics. He does 
not take up a subject unless he has something really to add, to 
elucidate. And, therefore, even where you disagree with him 
most, it is at least not waste of time to hear what he has to Say. 
He may not be final, for all his attitude of finality; but certainly 
he will be suggestive, stimulating. Besides seeing for himself, 
Mr. Chapman has the determination, so characteristic of what is 
best in the distinctively modern attitude to things, to see precisely, 
to see the object as itis. Consequently his criticism is often, in 
appearance, destructive rather than constructive. Before you 
can get at what a thing is in literature, you have to blow away 
and dispel so many popular phantasies of what it is not. Every 
considerable literary reputation becomes the foznt de repére for 
a whole flood of inexact thinking, accumulates in time such a de- 
posit of falsehoods and misconceptions that the real outlines of 
the underlying personality often seem almost irretrievably lost. 
Instead of a man you have a lay-figure, the creation of a senti- 
ment, surrounded with a halo of foolish praise and decked out 
with contradictory qualities of greatness. To attack such zdo/a 
fori, to ruthlessly analyze and destroy such falsely idealized por- 
traits, to get rid of all the sentimentality and fluff of popular criti- 
cism, is one of Mr. Chapman's favorite exercises.” 


Continuing, The Academy says that the two best essays in the 
book are those on Walt Whitman and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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There is good material in the essays on Emerson and Browning, 
but Zhe Academy thinks that Mr. Chapman’s manner of sum- 
ming up his estimates in formulas does not suit itself to men of 
such large mold, men who touch life at so many points and are 
so inconsistent. 

The Spectator is equally laudatory of Mr. Chapman. It says: 


“The interesting part of Mr. Chapman’s work is that he has 
something new to say about everything that he touches, and 
‘gives one to think’ even where one is not disposed to agree. He 
can give happy expression to very happy thoughts, and summarize 
what we all know and feel in a phrase that brings it home, as 
when he talks of our passing through the ‘age of the distribution 
of knowledge.’ ‘AIl the books of the older literatures are being 
abstracted and sown abroad in popular editions. Andrew Lang 
heads an army of organized workers who mine in the old litera- 
ture, and coin it into booklets.’ Even on the absorbing topic of 
Shakespeare the essayist can find new points in his ‘Study of 
Romeo,’ tho nothing quite so new as Mr. Buchanan’s recent dis- 
covery that there is more beauty and poetry and humanity in 
Maeterlinck’s last play than in all‘Romeo and Juliet’ put to- 
gether. Mr. Chapman’s most interesting theory to us is that, 
whereas the contemporary high life depicted by Shakespeare has 
disappeared, the lower characters survive because the lower types 
are more enduring. ‘No one of us hasever known a Mercutio. 
But England swarms with old women like Juliet’s nurse.’ Yet 
the more favored criticism would probably be the other way— 
that Mercutio is delightful and the nurse a bore. There is no 
doubt that the popular taste, real or imagined, has lately voted 
out the Shakespearian clown, and reduced Dogberry and Launce- 
lot to very small proportions. But we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Chapman, and to hold that the pits and galleries are by 
no means of that opinion. Mr. H. A. Jones argued once that it 
is in spite of Titania and Oberon, and by right of Bottom and 
Quince, that the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ dreams on. 

““Mr. Chapman’s book is so tempting in its nature that we find 
ourselves nearly at the end of our space without having touched 
on Emerson, the most interesting and fullest part of it. Natu- 
tally so, because Mr. Chapman is an American, and his views of 
America’s position on the threshold of the world of letters is large, 
and strong, and true. It is because he writes so well from an 
American’s point of view that his work has so interested us; and 
we do not remember having seen Emerson’s figure so clearly 
brought out before. His style has never tempted the English 
into making a popular man of him, whereas the Americans were 
the first to introduce Browning to his meed of popularity. But 
there is no doubt of the extraordinary influence he exercised in 
America. Not Rossetti himself was more absolute in founder’s 
rights. And there is acharm in reading him, from the oneness 
of thought which pervaded all his work, which Mr. Chapman has 
clearly seized and carefully insists on.” 


The One Musical Instrument that Can Not Be 
Improved.—The violin is the one musical instrument, observes 
a writer in Chaméers’s Journa/, that inventors can not improve. 
Not only that, but a violin made to-day is not and can never be 
as good as the violin made three hundred years ago. Says this 
writer further: 


“When you come to think of it, it is a curious and bewildering 
circumstance that, in a world and in an age where progress is one 
of the laws of existence, the violin should be to-day, not only as 
to form and all essential details, exactly what it was some three 
hundred years ago, but that it is even now a less perfect instru- 
ment than it was when the old masters were warming their glue- 
pots and mixing their vaunted varnish and chipping out their 
blocks of wood in the little Italian town of Cremona, now two 
centuries back. Mr. Gladstone has said somewhere that to per- 
fect that wonder of travel, the locomotive, has not required the 
expenditure of more mental strength and application than to per- 
fect a violin. But then youcan put the locomotive into the march 
of progress; the violin you can’t. In this respect it stands alone 
among musical instruments. 

“Flutes have been improved, new types of clarinet have been 
evolved, the harpsichord and the spinet have given place to the 
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pianoforte, organs have come to be controlled by electricity— 
everything, in short, in the way of musical instruments has 
tended toward advance and improvement, while the construction 
of the violin is numbered—at any rate by the enthusiasts who run 
the fiddle prices into four figures—among the arts which have 
been and are not. The experience of centuries and the ingenuity 
of many generations of skilled mechanics have been altogether 
unavailing, and violinists to-day are content to starve themselves 
that they may give hundreds, nay, even thousands, for instru- 
ments which did not produce tens when they first left the work- 
shops at Cremona.” 


FRENCH IGNORANCE OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. 


“TN the four quarters of the globe,” said Sydney Smith, “who 

reads an American book? or goes to an American play? or 
looks at an American picture or statue?” Tho this was said 
seventy-eight years ago (1820) the saying has continued to live 
and to disturb our national complacency from time to time. 
Now, it seems, much the same question is asked by a French 
critic concerning English books and plays. Gilbert de Voisins is 
the Frenchman who asks it, and Zhe Saturday Review is the 
journal that publishes what he has to say in explanation. M. de 
Voisins is a representative of young France, and his explanation 
is not altogether complimentary to his own country. 
from his article: 


We quote 


“While the lettered English, familiar with French, interest 
themselves in French work, the case is quite different across the 
Channel. Ask a Frenchman from among those who read and 
busy themselves with letters his notion of modern English litera- 
ture, and you will discover a surprising ignorance. Of Swin- 
burne he will have a recent knowledge drawn from the transla- 
tions of Gabriel Mourey; Rossetti he will certainly know, and 
possibly Morris. Meredith he may know by repute, but his per- 
sonal knowledge will not go beyond the fact that he is difficult to 
understand. As for the others, his eyes are veiled in ignorance. 
On the other hand, speak to him of Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg, 
and the other polar stars, and he will pour out for you a sackful 
of knowledge, and a selection of anecdotes (the latter his fashion 
of being erudite). In the mode of the hour, he will praise the 
Latin races, that rich mine of filth; he will be acquainted with 
the flights of Gabriele d’Annunzio; the Duse and Ermete Novelli 
will have shown him that France has no monopoly of comedy, 
and that there is talent beside Mounet Sully and Sarah Bern- 
hardt. In his superficial geography of literature, Spain will be 
marked by Echegaray and Germany by Hauptmann, Suderman, 
and Halbe. 

“Why, with this wide, tho vague knowledge of continental let- 
ters, is there so profound an ignorance of what goes on in a 
country separated from us only by a little arm of the sea? The 
Frenchman’s explanation would come pat: ‘There are no books 
in England; people write there for the young miss.’ I can not 
accept theexcuse. The reason of our ignorance of English litera- 
ture in particular seems to me to lie in our national absence of 
palate for what is not French; and I write this with no intention 
of paradox. Literary lifein Franceis stringent and self-centered, 
and from its very intensity there comes a sloth regarding what is 
foreign to it. We have no appetite for the exotic until French 
talent has prepared us forit. When Ibsen rose on our horizon 
we were by no means astounded; we found in him an intimate 
knowledge of the very heart of the French drama, and could not 
be displeased at the flagrant and deliberate neglect of its rules, as 
that was only an inverse tribute tothem. The dialog frequently 
recalls Dumas f#/s, and with the symbolism a whole school of 
French writers has made us familiar. The genius of the man 
was palatable to us, as it came flavored with a familiar sauce. 
This literary snobbery has diffused itself over the Continent, and 
for my own part, as a Frenchman, I have my hosanna ready for 
the first Bulgarian dramaticulist who shall prove tome his knowl- 
edge of Emile Augier. 

“Perhaps there has been a balance of wisdom in our admira- 
tions, but I do not wish to debate whether advertisement or merit 
has swayed us the more. My point is that in continental litera- 
ture we have explored, we have discovered, and we have praised, 
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but English literature remains hidden from us in the mists of an 
Ultzma Thule. 

“There are two reasons for this state of affairs. The first I 
have already explained to be the barrenness of your English 
drama. You have Arthur Pinero and H. A. Jones, who are pass- 
able; and Bernard Shaw, whose extraordinary talent has until 
now failed of a hearing. Besides these, what a multitude of re- 
warmed dishes by dramatists who, by an accident, are not grocers, 
and, most significant of all, what aswarm of translations! And 
yet the drama is the high tribune from which the eternal verities 
are declaimed across the frontiers and the seas. The second 
reason is more general. English literature has a proud history; 
its great men are truly national, and its temple is filled with 
images adorable and inspiring, and, above all, of their own kind. 
If we wish to cross the threshold of the temple and tardily share 
the joys of the worshipers, we have a long Pilgrim’s Progress 
before us. The greatest of your works, apart from difficulties of 
translation almost insurmountable, are foreign to us in matter 
and form. It is on the unknown that we must embark. Your 
great men are too different from ours, and, above all, they are 
too English for us. Your literature is too national to be uni- 
versal. Only when the lapse of time has given it the new heri- 
tage of belonging to the universal country of the past, only then 
shall we admire it with knowledge.” 


CHINESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


O country is more devoted to music than China. There, 
says Laura B. Starr, no marriage celebration is complete 
without music; a band of music is as essential to every burial as 
a grave is; and all religious rites, all processions, and all games, 
including archery, must have music for a feature. Tho the loud 
and clamorous tone of Chinese music has no attraction for a 
European, their musical instruments, so ingeniously made and 
highly decgrated, never fail to interest. 

Chinese music is clamorous and clanging because the Chinese 
believe that such sounds appease angry gods and evil spirits, a 
great abundance of whom they always have on hand. 
eight instruments for 
their ritual 
music: the bell, the 
flute, the drum, the 
sonorous stone, the 
fife, the plume, the 
shield, and the ax. 
The last three make 
no music, but are used 
as decoration or em- 
blem 
ceremonies, 


They have 


making 


in the musical 
and are 
enumerated as musi- 
cal instruments. In 
every ceremony there 
are always two instru- 
ments of each kind, 
sometimes as many 








CHINESE B..R P&L DRUMS. 


as four or six, never an odd number, in order to emphasize the 
duality of the Chinese people. For instance, one drum announces 
the beginning of the music and its mate strikes the last note; 
one bell calls, and its counterpart answers. 

Every musical program is cut and dried, number of instru- 
ments, pieces of music, gestures, words, singers, etc. These 
programs are found in three thousand ceremonial laws which are 
of universal usage. Every nod of the eraneror is put down and 
accompanied by drum-taps. 

Miss Starr, who writes for Muszc (Septeraber), speaking of the 
Chinese scale and more in detail of the instruments, says : 


“The Lus, or twelve notes of the Chinese scale, which answer 
to the twelve moons, are credited in their mythology to the magic 


bird Foung-haung and his mate. As Lyng-lun was walking 
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through a bamboo forest one day, so the legend runs, he heard 
these notes; the six odd ones, called yang, were uttered by the 
male bird, and the six even ones, called yin, were the notes of 
his mate. Lyng-lun cut a bamboo and tuned it to each note as 
he heard it; when the song was finished he had twelve bamboos 
which he bound together and named the Lus; these notes are 
symbolical of the voices of men and women. 

“The sound of stone to the ears of a Celestial is the most beau- 
tiful tone in the world; ‘less tart and rasping than the sound of 
metal, more bright than the sound of wood, more brilliant and 
sweet than either.’ 

“They use the sonorous 
stone singly or in chimes of 
sixteen, and esteem them so 
highly as to select specimens 
for their use with great care 
and regard for color. The 
majority are used plain, that 
is, simply cut and polished, 
but occasional specimens are 
carved in the most fantastic shapes ; they represent various deities, 
birds, and fish, and are otherwise decorated with streaming rib- 
bons-and heavy silken tassels. 

“The stone-chime is one of the most ancient and highly prized 
of instruments in China. It is said to have been in common use 
among the ancient emperors who preceded that infamous She- 
Hwang-ti. It was he who ordered all books, written matter, and 
musical instruments to be burned. It would have been lost to 
posterity but for the fortunate accident of these chimes falling 
into a well, from which it was afterward recovered. From this 
model all the modern ones have been made. 

“The single stone is called Tse-King, and a chime of sixteen is 
known by the name of Pien-King. The common shape of these 
stones is that of acarpenter’s square. They are cut out of jade 
or of a kind of black calcareous stone which is only 
to be found in certain localities. Both the single 
stone and the chime are suspended in frames, \ 





CHINESE YU. 


often elaborately carved with dragons and decora- 
ted with tassels. The sixteen stones are arranged 


in two rows, eight above and eight below. upiik on 


The bell instruments are precisely the same as WOODEN FISH. 
the stone-chimes in pitch, music, and notation, 

and, with the latter, are used exclusively for court and religious 
ceremonies. ‘The bell-chimes give a note at the end of each word 
to imitate the pitch of the singers. The bell is very popular with 
the Chinese, as they believe its noise is particularly distasteful 
to the Ki by whom they 
fancy they are surround- 
ed. Miss Starr describes 
at considerable length 
the various sorts of bells 
used in China to make 
music, most of which 
have no tongues of their 
own. Thetiny bells with 
tongues, that hang under 
the eaves of all pagodas, 
fill the breeze with sweet 
music. 








But the gongs used in 
the Buddhist temples for 
theatrical presentations, 
and which make such a 
restless din, are by far 
the most popular of all 
musical instruments in China. ‘hese gongs are of all kinds and 
conditions. They are beaten at private houses to announce the 
arrival of avisitor. When they are heard in battle, it means re- 
treat. This sound at weddings and funerals is for the purpose of 
driving away evil spirits. 





STONE-CHIME (PIEN-KING). 


As for drums: 
“The Chinese have seventeen kinds of drums, ranging from the 
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large one suspended in temples to those of lesser size and divers 
shapes used in war, in theaters, and in bands; in fact, the drum 
seems to be the most universal instrument. It has no special re- 
lation to any of the musical notes, but without it the Chinese can 
not harmonize their various instruments. The drum which gives 
the sweetest and most mellow tone has a handful of rice husks 
inside it, which softens the sound wonderfully.” 


The Chinese have a number of other musical instruments even 
more whimsical and fantastic. 

The Yu is an instrument of percussion. It is called “the 
stopper,” because it is struck at the end of each verse. At the 
end of each strophe, the player strikes the creature on the head 
three times, and thrice rapidly draws his stick across the edge of 
the teeth. Its sound is as bizarre as its appearance. 

The Chinese also have the castanet. It consists of two slabs of 
red wood, connected with silk cords, which are struck witha third 
red slab to make time. Of stringed instruments there is an infi- 
nite variety. ‘The Ch’in is the most elaborate of all. It contains 
five strings, to represent the five elements. The upper part is 
made round, to represent the firmament; the bottom is flat, as 
they supposed the earth to be; and the thirteen studs stand for 
the twelve moons and the intercalary moon. Nearly all their 
other stringed instruments are modifications of the Ch’in. 

The Chinese also have a number of wind instruments, a great 
variety of flutes, which are played on all occasions. The Sheny is 
the most important of these, and its music is said to be very sweet. 
Its mouthpiece resembles a spout, and the Sheny in principle is 
said to be the parent of the grand organ. 





“THE REAL MARK TWAIN.” 


R. SAMUEL L. CLEMENS is, according to Carlyle 
Smythe, a pathetic figure—the victim of his own wit and 
humor. He detests the business of making fun for the world, 
and would do almost anything to avoid itif he could. But he 
can not. Nature laid out his work for him, and despite himself 
he has to perform it. 

Mr. Smythe was with Mark in the latter’s talking trip around 
the world, and undertakes in The Pall Mali Magazine (Sep- 
tember) to reveal this serious side of the humorist’s character. 
He begins with an incident that exhibits one of the penalties that 
humor brings. Mr. Clemens on his recent tour visited the famous 
“Towers of Silence” in India, and one of the party desired to 
make a snap-shot of the scene, but permission was peremptorily 
refused. This privilege had always been accorded to other trav- 
eling parties, and Mr. Smythe anxiously asked why it should be 
deniedthem. A Parsee friend present replied without hesitation : 
“They are afraid Mark Twain wants the picture for the purpose 
of making fun of the Towers.” 

Beneath the foam of fun and fancy, Mr. Smythe assures us, 
there isin Mr. Clemens'’s nature a current of deep and suggestive 
thought; and there are abundant proofs in “A Connecticut 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur” and “ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” 
that the writer has quite as firm a grasp of some of the profound 
problems of life as many of the specialists have. Another evi- 
dence of the real seriousness of his character is the fact that, 
among his books, his own preference is for “The Prince and the 
Pauper” and “Joan of Arc,” which are certainly not the favorites 
of the public. Fundamentally the author of “The Innocents 
Abroad” appears to be a sedate savant who has been seduced 
from the paths of high seriousness by the fatal sense of the ridic- 
ulous. This view, says Mr. Smythe, is further shown in the 
well-known detestation Mark Twain has always had for the 
frivolity and lubricity of the French character and in the homage 
he has paid to the seriousness and solidity of the Germans. He 
has a curious gluttonous literary appetite for nearly all kinds of 
books except books of poetry. Of the poets he reads Browning 
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only, and, strange to say, on Thackeray, Goldsmith, and Addi- 
son he never could expend a minute. His natural taste has been 
debauched by newspaper reading. He delights to pore over even 
a dull newspaper, and will pick up one in preference to any book. 
But for all this he is by no means indifferent to serving crafts- 
manship in letters. He now spends a great deal of time revising 
his manuscript. He wrote “The Innocents Abroad” in two 
months, averaging five thousand words per day. ‘Following the 
Equator,” a book about the same size, required eight months, be- 
sides the time occupied in making notes. 
We quote further from Mr. Smythe: 


“During the inception of a work, Mr. Clemens lives a life of 
ascetic seclusion, scorning all exercise and recreation. He goes 
into his study at about nine in the morning, and will not leave his 
manuscript till toward seven in the evening. During the inter- 
val, the only nourishment he allows himself is tobacco, which, 
roughly speaking, he smokes all day. The constitution which 
tolerates this abuse is the puzzle of physicians, for altho the 
pulse and temperature are commonly suspiciously abnormal, Mr. 
Clemens enjoys tolerably robust health. The book finished and 
despatched to the publisher, its author proceeds to forget it as 
speedily as possible, and ordinarily succeeds. Lockhart relates 
how, when ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ was placed for the first 
time, in its complete shape, in Scott’s hands, its author did not 
recollect one single incident, character, or conversation; and 
again, Thackeray states that when once looking over some back 
numbers of ‘Pendennis,’ he came upon ‘a passage which I had 
utterly forgotten as if I had never written it.’ But Sir Walter 
dictated ‘The Bride’ at a time when he was in great physical 
pain, and the composition of ‘Pen’ was interrupted by a severe 
illness. Mr. Clemens forgets the incidents and passages in his 
books with provoking and inexplicable regularity. An instance 
of this he records in his latest volume. It was at his first reading 
in Melbourne, when the boys in the gallery shouted out, as soon 
as he appeared on the stage, ‘Is he dead, Mark?’ The author 
failed to place the incident referred to until some hours after. 
Again in the same city a lady asked him to include in his pro- 
gram the story of the yellow dog. For the life of him he could 
not recall the faintest outline of that story, and it was only after 
mentioning the request to his wife that he was reminded of the in- 
cident in ‘Pudd’nhead Wilson,’ the latest book he had published. 

“The labor squandered by Mr. Clemens upon the construction 
of his sentences is largely its own reward; and his experiences 
testify to the fallibility of criticism in even amusing measure. 
Upon no work has he lavished more care than upon ‘Joan of Arc,’ 
which is the result of seven years’ labor. As the narrative pur- 
ports to be from the pen of Le Sieur de Conte, page and secre- 
tary to Joan, a simple-minded, uncultured country squire, Mr. 
Clemens’s object was to throw off his usual style, and affect one 
of simple, straightforward unadorned English. The divergence 
of opinions, even among leading critics, upon his literary style 
has been so hopelessly irreconcilable that it is not surprising that 
during twenty-five years no book has been sent, with Mr. 
Clemens’s permission, ‘for review.” Upon Mark Twain’s style 
there must necessarily be different opinions. Moreover, his per- 
formances are unequal. He is asa prose-writer probably at his 
worst in ‘The Innocents Abroad’; at his best in ‘The Prince and 
the Pauper’ and ‘Huck Finn.’ Nor is he insensible of his fail- 
ings in this respect. One evening, at a dinner party in Lahore, 
a gentleman remarked, ‘Oh, Mr. Clemens, I was glancing through 
“The Innocents Abroad” the other day, and was surprised to 
discover a glaring error in grammar.’ ‘If you only found one,’ 
replied Mr. Clemens, ‘you were fortunate. The last time I 
looked at it, to refresh my memory of a passage, I discovered 
scores.’ But there is one feature in Mark Twain’s written page 
that merits notice: he has never found it needful to step outside 
the covers of an English dictionary to express his thoughts. He 
has never been guilty of that parade of erudition which finds ex- 
pression in the use of stereotyped foreign quotations that, far from 
im>roving the sentence into which they are imported, debase it 
as a specimen of good English. In this respect his style and dic- 
tion, altho possibly, as Mr. Lang avers, purely American, are not 
unworthy of imitation by many who, as Mr. Lang himself, varie- 
gate their pure English with hackneyed quotations. 

“Matthew Arnold, after spending an evening with Mark 
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Twain at Hartford, and after a good deal of intentionally serious 
talk on the latter’s part, said to a common friend with whom he 
was walking home, ‘Is Mark Twain never serious?’ Again I re 
member the editor of a leading Cape paper asking Mr. Clemens 
whether there were not certain passages in his works which 
clearly were not intended to be funny. ‘The great critic and the 
journalist were alike possessed with the same suspicion that in all 
Mark Twain says or writes the humorous intention is ever pres- 
ent. They resembled the Parsee, and a lady who was taken to Mr. 
Clemens’s first reading in Port Elizabeth. From the moment he 
uttered his opening sentence she began to laugh, and continued 
to laugh so loud and so often that she grew a nuisance, and be- 
came finally so intolerable that she had to be taken out. It then 
transpired that she was quite blind. Having been taught that 
Mark Twain was the funniest man in the world, and probably 
having had some of his richest passages read to her, she persisted 
in finding in every sentence laughing-matter. Despite Matthew 
Arnold’s disappointment, the general conversation of Mr. 
Clemens is far oftener of a serious turn than not, and his prefer- 
ence in selecting a program for public reading is for the quieter 
passages of his works. But precisely as a leading English paper 
regretted he should waste his time upon ‘Joan of Arc,’ so the 
general public regret the inclusion of the serious items in his 
lecture program. If Mark Twain has any antipathy against ap- 
pearing on the lecture platform, it is because of the need to elimi- 
nate from his reading the serious items, and because of a belief 
that it is an undignified work to stand up before a lot of people 
who, having no respect for the senatorial dignity of his years, 
insist merely that he shall crack jokes to them for an hour or so. 
In his disposition there is a strongly developed serious strain, 
and he resents bitterly its enforced suppression. ...... 

“Mr. Clemens will not accept an order from publisher or news- 
paper, because he will not forfeit the right of burning his manu- 
script if it falls below his usual standard in the opinion of himself 
and his chief literary adviser, whom I shall not name, but merely 
say that Mr. Clemens has been guided by the same critic through- 
out his literary life. Of no writer could it be more justly said, 
‘he gave the people of his best, the worst he kept.’ The Aus- 
tralian journals contended one against the other in making him 
alluring offers to write a description of the ‘Melbourne Cup,’ and 
American journals cabled to Johannesburg, practically speaking, 
blank checks for an interview with the reform prisoners at Pre- 
toria. But he was firm in his adhesion to what is assuredly a 
good and useful rule. Only once, I believe, was he tempted, and 
the contract was a nightmare during performance and a disap- 
pointment after. 

“Any sketch of the real Mark Twain would be unfinished with- 
out some reference to his great love of children. The creator of 
those delightful child-heroes, Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer, could 
not but be a devout lover of the young. His susceptibility to 
children may, perhaps, be best illustrated by the fact, which I 
have often noted, that his best platform successes are on those 
occasions when he is able to catch sight, among his audience, of 
some intelligent and appreciative child-listener, to whom he 
could, quite regardless of the adults, deliver his lecture. When 
this has happened the whole audience were assured of a high 
time, for the discovery of this favored mite seemed to inspire the 
speaker to his best efforts, and he would enjoy himself to the top 
of his bent in making this chosen child happy. Often afterward 
he would regret that he could not see the child, and make her 
acquaintance, just as if he were under some obligation to her. 
Upon one occasion—it was at Lucknow—there was a delightful 
little girl well up toward the front, who was conspicuous for her 
naive and evident enjoyment; to her the whole lecture, with its 
whimsical recipe for the moral regeneration of the world by sin- 
vaccination, was mainly delivered. Just before the banquet at 
the Chattr Manzal a guest was telling Mr. Clemens of the little 
creature’s delight, and of a difference of opinion between her and 
her parents as to the precise number of possible sins. As it hap- 
pened, the child was right; whereupon Mr. Clemens insisted 
there and then, before the banquet, upon being allowed to write 
a short note to his unknown little friend, giving her his signed 
declaration that her statement was correct—that there were only 
three hundred and fifty-four sins, and all the experts in the peni- 
tentiaries of the world had not been able to invent any more. 
This trait, this exceeding love of children, is a very just index to 
the whole character of Mark Twain, who in very many respects 
has the heart and disposition of a little child. 

“There is, of course, much autobiography in his published 
writings, but in one of his latest there is an unconscious piece of 
self-portraiture, where the author says of a character, ‘he was 
always so good and kind, and moony, and absent-minded, and 
lovable.’ That is the real Mark Twain, who, in his love of the 


young and the basic seriousness of his character, closely resembles 
the author of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY IN WALKING. 


EAUTY and utility are frequently at odds, and it appears 
that they do not agree even in so simple a matter as the 
proper step to be taken in walking. French experts who have 
spent years in the study of the matter tell us that we have all 
been wrongly educated in walking, and that the erect posture and 
firm step that we have been led to believe were evidences of 
health and strength are conventional and vicious. By walking 
with knees bent and body inclined forward we may move with 
twice the speed and with less fatigue. The latest book on the 
subject, entitled “‘Comment on Marche” [How We Walk], by 
Messrs. Regnault and Raoul, with an introduction by M. Marey, 
the expert on instantaneous photography, has just been issued 
(Paris, 1898). We translate below a review from the “Causerie 
Bibliographique” of the Revue Scientifique, Paris: 


“The method of walking with legs bent, suggested several 
years ago by Commandant Raoul and put in practise in the 11th 
corps, was, as may be remembered,a great success; the most in- 
credulous were convinced after numerous conclusive experiments, 
and recognized the practicality of the method, particularly for 
couriers called upon to render special service in the country. 

“The study that Messrs. Raoul, Regnault, and Marey have 
just published in collaboration is extremely interesting, espe- 
cially from a military point of view; it demonstrates, in fact, 
that by a few weeks’ training any one may learn to double or 
even treble his walking-speed....... 

“In the preface to the volume, M. Marey declares that it is a 
piece of good fortune for the physiologist to be able to show that 
the science to which he is devoted not only gives intellectual sat- 
isfaction to the investigator, but is susceptible also of useful ap- 
plications. 

“Is it not interesting to everybody to know, writes M. Marey, 
that there is a style of walking that enables one, without exces- 
sive fatigue, to go distances of 30 to 4o kilometers [20 to 25 miles] 
in a third of the time usually required ? 

“The method of walking with bent knee is nonovelty. Firnim 
Weiss has applied it in military marches with remarkable success. 
Commandant Raoul has become the apostle of this style of walk- 
ing, and with bodies of troops, after a short training, he has been 
able to obtain, without fatigue, marches of 20 kilometers [124% 
miles] in 1 hour 50 minutes. 

‘““M. Manouvrier has observed this method in professional pedes- 
trians, mountaineers, peasants, hunters, and soldiers fatigued by 
long marches. He has even given reasons for believing that in 
prehistoric times our ancestors walked in this way. 

“On the other hand, M. Regnault has seen this style of walk- 
ing in India, and travelers have observed it among various peo- 

les. 

r “Why does not everybody walk thus? Because, with walking 
as with all the other acts of life, we are slaves of conventional 
esthetics. It is because from infancy we are taught that to walk 
properly we must hold the shoulders erect, not move the arms, 
and place the foot squarely on the ground, the leg being well ex- 
tended and the foot turned out. Esthetics governs everything. 
It is just as in the last century when the ideal of horsemen was to 
make their animals perform certain movements that were sup- 
posed to be particularly elegant. They would have laughed at 
any one who should have suggested that the proper aim was to 
get the horse to his destination as quickly as possible! 

“But altho our objective point has changed in this respect, it is 
still true that we shall for a long time be condemned to the ‘ele- 
gant’ style of walking. Not only would no one dare, but no one 
would be able, to take a rapid pace in our crowded streets; we 
must follow the general movement. But on open roads one has 
but a single object, to arrive at his goal quickly and without 
ee ee 

“But, some one will say, what then has physiology to do with 
a question on which practical experience has already given its 
verdict? 

“The réle of physiology is to explain the mechanism of differ- 
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ent kinds of walking, to show how the simple, forward inclination 
of the body forces the légs to bend and the step to lengthen; how 
the bending of the leg enables the foot to be set on the ground 
without the shock that at each step destroys part of the speed al- 
ready acquired, necessitating a new effort for the recovery of this 
speed; how this same flexion of the legs lessens or does away 
with vertical oscillations of the center of gravity, which are, in 
the usual style of walking, one cause of the useless exertion of 
force. 

“Experimental physiology has at its disposal precise methods 
for measuring the strength exerted and the speeds obtained. 
Chronophotography, witb the use of registering dynamometers, 
gives us exact information about all the acts that we perform, 
about which we sometimes are not completely conscious. It is 
thus the educator of our movements, it teaches us the ideal per- 
fection that we ought to attain, and shows us the incorrectness of 
our motions or the progress that we have made. 

“Thanks to the progress of the graphic method, the mechanical 
acts of locomotion can be represented by geometric lines on 
which everything can be measured with a precision that unaided 
observation could not attain. 

“We may thus demonstrate physiologically the advantages of 
the method of walking with flexed limbs, from the point of view 
of the proper utilization of muscular force. 

“The appendices that complete this study treat of its applica- 
tion to war and to the carrying of weights. These different chap- 
ters, in which the authors have accumulated a mass of historic 
and military documents, are very instructive, and will be con- 
sulted with the greatest profit by all those who are interested in 
military instruction.”— 7ranslated for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





HIRAM MAXIM ON ENGINEERING LESSONS 
OF THE WAR. 


N an article under this title, Hiram S. Maxim tells us that we 
won in the war with Spain because we are a nation of en- 
gineers and scientists, and modern warfare consists principally 
of engineering operations. Says Mr. Maxim, Engineering Mag- 
azine (September) : 


“There can be no question that the Spaniard individually has 
quite as much personal bravery as the American, but he has no 
taste for machinery, is not an engineer, and is completely with- 
out the skill which is necessary in order to understand and handle 
the ponderous and complicated machine that one calls a battle- 
ship or cruiser of to-day. Hand-to-hand sea-fighting is a thing 
of the past; naval battles are engineering conflicts between ma- 
chines, and the man who understands these machines best is the 
man that issuretowin....... 

“The Spanish officers and gentlemen are as intelligent and as 
refined as those of any country; many of the merchants and 
bankers conduct their business with great skill and care, and ac- 
cumulate large fortunes. In no part of the world are there 
greater integrity and honesty in commercial transactions than in 
Spain; no merchants stand higher than the Spanish. In litera- 
ture they are perhaps superior to ourselves, while in art they have 
far surpassed us; but they have no taste for engineering, and it 
is impossible for them to appreciate the necessity of taking good 
care of machinery. 

“The Spanish and French newspapers, at the beginning of the 
war, referred to the United States as a nation of commercants 
and pig-stickers. Had they referred to them as a nation of en- 
gineers and skilled mechanicians, they would have been much 
nearer the mark. If there is anything in the world which distin- 
guishes the American, it is his taste—may I say his love ?—for the 
mechanical arts. All the young men are extremely fond of ma- 
chinery; they all wish to make something—to build a steam- 
engine or a boat, or to make a gun; and it is this which gives the 
American and the Anglo-Saxon everywhere an advantage over 
the less skilful nations of the world. 

“The complication of modern implements of destruction gives 
to the highly scientific and mechanical races a marked advantage 
over the untrained and unscientific nations. The greater the 
complication, so long as advantages may be derived from it, the 
greater the skill required to understand and use the instrument, 
the greater the supremacy to be derived from its use. I think it 
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may almost be said that naval warfare has reached so high a de- 
gree of development and requires such a mass of intricate and 
complicated machinery as to render it completely useless to un- 
scientific nations. The wisdom of a government in insisting that 
everything relating to warfare should be constructed in its own 
country is apparent. If a nation make its instruments of war- 
fare, it will certainly be able to use them.” 





ALPINE CHARACTERISTICS OF PLANTS. 


HE peculiar dwarfing of plants in elevated or cold regions is 
due not so much to low temperature as to alternation of the 
sun’s heat by day with the cold by night. This has been shown 





Fic. 2.—Plant kept at freezing point 
at night and in the sun by day. 


by the experiments of M. Gaston Bonnier, described by the author 


in Cosmos (August 27). Various plants were cultivated under three 
different sets of conditions. 


Fic. 1.—Plant kept at freezing point. 


The first were constantly main- 
tained at the temperature of the 
freezing-point in a refrigerator; 
the second were so kept at night 
and exposed to the sun by day ; the 
third were cultivated under normal 
conditions. A typical result is 
shown in theillustration. M. Bon- 
nier thus states his conclusions: 


“It is evidently the successive 
exposure to the extreme cold dur- 
ing the night and to the sun by 
day that brings on the alpine 
dwarfing of plants....... 

“The conditions of alternation 
of temperature realized in the 
cultivation of lot No. 3 (Fig. 2) 
are those that approximate most 
nearly to the natural conditions to 
which plants in alpine regions are 
exposed....... 

“It is possible to bring about 
artificially the characteristics of 
alpine plants in plants cultivated 
at ordinary altitudes, by causing 
a daily alternation of temperature 
comparable to that which takes place in high mountain regions. ””— 
Translated for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





FAG. 3.—Plant cultivated under 
ordinary conditions. 





Why Does the Heart Beat ?—“ Recently at the Verein 
fiir innere Medicin,” says the Berlin correspondent of 7he Medi- 
cal Record (New York, August 27), “ ... von Leyden pre- 
sented a brief historical sketch of those discoveries which have 
thrown light upon the still unsolved puzzle, Why is it that the 
heart continues to beat uninterruptedly? The discoveries of the 
influence of the pneumogastric, the accelerator, and inhibitory 
nerves, the cardiac ganglia, etc., tended to support the theory 
that the regulation of the heart’s activity was effected through 
motor nerves whose centers are in the gangliaof the heart. Now, 
however, it has been observed that a heart which has no ganglia 
can beat, and this has led to the conclusion that this organ can 
continue its functions entirely independent of all nervous influ- 
ence. This view is based upon the following observations: 1. 
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The heart of the embryo pulsates long before any nerves at all 
can be shown to be present init. 2. We have certain unstriped 
muscles in the body which are capable of contracting, and in 
which neither nerve-fibers nor ganglia can be demonstrated ; such, 
for example, is the muscular tissue of the ureter. 3. According 
to the latest researches of the younger His, the cardiac nerves 
come from the sympathetic, while the cardiac ganglia belong to 
the spinal system; and, these being purely sensory, the nerves 
of the heart must be so too, and are in consequence incapable of 
giving origin to motor impulses. 4. End-bulbs have never been 
demonstrated in the heart, altho it is established that all the 
muscle-cells are surrounded by nerves. Von Leyden named es- 
pecially Engelmann and His as defenders of this new theory, and 
Waldeyer and Kronecker as strong opponents. He said he was 
incompetent to decide the question.” 





THE HUNGER-CURE, 


WO articles in 7he Cosmospolitan (August) have for their 
moral that hunger at times may be a very valuable thera- 
peutic agent. One of these articles, by Mark Twain, sets this 
forth in the author’s fanciful and whimsical fashion, while the 
other, by Dr. W. J. Youmans, puts it in scientific terms. Proba- 
bly the truth that these articles inculcate is one that needs to be 
impressed on Americans generally. The Medical Times and 
Register (Philadelphia, August 27) has the following to say on 
the subject : 


“The moral of both articles, briefly stated, is that we eat too 
much, and at times when there is no disposition upon the part of 
the alimentary organs to digest food. It is much better, instead 
of eating food at stated periods, to wait until the craving of the 
stomach demands food, no matter how long that may be, presup- 
posing, of course, that the digestive organs are in a physiological 
condition. From a disease standpoint the stomach may be in 
such a low, nervous condition that the lack of nutritional tone 
may be intensified to such a degree as to make no demands for 
food. 

“There is much to be said in favor of the facts contained in 
both articles, for it can not be questioned that we eat entirely too 
much for the proper preservation of the natural forces of our sys- 
tems. We are constantly accumulating more than we make use 
of, and despite the fact that we have a surplus of tissue, we are 
in a state of physiological bankruptcy. 

“*On the other hand, it must not be assumed that starvation is 
a therapeutical measure to be generaily advocated. It is com- 
monly known that starved animals are more liable to parasitical 
affections, and to contagious diseases. 

“The water-starvation cure, which some years ago was very 
extensively tried in Germany under the name of ‘Schroitis’s 
cure,’ undoubtedly did much good in a selected number of cases; 
but the danger to be feared from such inventions is that people 
are apt to believe them to be of universal application in numer- 
ous diseases, where they accomplish more harm than good. Peo- 
ple taking the above ‘cure’ were kept for four days on two small 
glasses of hot wine per diem; then allowed to drink freely fora 
day; in the mean time hot wet-packs were utilized. The fluids of 
the body by this process were diminished, the blood made more 
concentrated, and in certain diseases where dropsy was a marked 
symptom much good was realized. 

“The general conclusions to be derived from both articles are 
that Americans as a rule consume an excessive amount of food, 
the excesses being most pronounced in the line of meats and 
sweetmeats.” 


An editorial writer in 7he Medical Brief (St. Louis, Mo., 
September) talks in much the same strain, but generalizes the 
principle of the hunger-cure into that of an abstinence-cure. He 
says: 


“An old colored servant once told General Washington the 
secret of life in a few homely words. Said he, ‘Ginral, if you 
want a good night’s sleep, set up de night befo’.’ In other 
words, if you desire keen senses and lively enjoyment in the com- 
monplace acts which constitute nine tenths of life, stint yourself. 

“Give every normal want a reasonable gratification only. 
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Moderation is the golden mean between indulgence and asceticism. 
A broad knowledge and general application of economics consti- 
tutes the science of living. 

“To illustrate: If you stint your diet, such food as you do take 
will be received gratefully by a stomach which has accumulated 
surplus energy. Every organ in the body will be eager and work 
hard for its supply of pabulum. Assimilation is, therefore, im- 
proved. A satisfied 
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to move artillery and supplies over roads and territory on which 
wheel conveyance would be quite out of the question. 

“The careful reading of history is quite as important for the 
engineer and soldier as for the scholar and politician. ‘The an- 
cient methods of attaining mechanical ends were often of the 
greatest ingenuity and efficiency, and are still quite practicable 
for use under many conditions liable to arise in civil and military 





stomach means a 
healthy liver, regular 
bowels, sound and re- 
sistant nerves, dream- 
less and refreshing 
sleep. 

“Just the right 
amount of exercise 
means a healthy de- 
gree of fatigue, even 
distribution of blood, 
and arelief of nervous 
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tension, predisposing 
to rest and recupera- 
tion. Too much exer- 
cise causes active con- 
gestions and undue 
nervous exhaustion; 
too little exercise re- 
sults in passive con- 
gestions and accumu- 
lative nervous irrita- | : 
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leads to retrogressive 
action. Stint yourself 
and see how the blind, 
uneducated, undisci- 
plined energy of the 
body, which tends al- 
ways to extremism 
and excess ’ will LIEUT COLLINSON, BE. 
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ted by water or oil in 
advance of the sledge. 
The ponderous bulks 
moved in this way by 
the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians far ex- 
ceeded the weight of 
the heaviest siege 
guns of modern times. 
‘ “The use of sledges, 
age ESTA CA ce ea. instead of wheel ve- 
Tart Ss rae hicles, has been com- 
“Sig mon in some towns of 
Holland, from their 
earliest days to the 
present, for carrying 
heavy loads, their pro- 
gress being facilitated 
by a greased ‘mop’ or 
‘swab’ that is thrown 
from time to time in 
front of the sledge for 
lubricating its run- 
ners. Napoleon car- 
ried the cannon that 
subsequently thun- 








Nas a so dered at Marengo and 


Arcola over the Alps 
in sledges made of 
hollowed logs, drawn 
by men. Massive col- 
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discriminating and fe —— 
selective and _ pur- 
poseful under the 
tutelage and direction of an intellect and will freed from bondage 
and internal rebellion.” : 





TRANSPORTATION OF HEAVY MASSES BY 
HAND. 


HE following interesting account of some methods of mov- 

ing great masses when neither draft-animals nor machin- 

ery are available is contributed to The American Machinist (Sep- 
tember 1) by W. F. Durfee. Says the writer: 


“In the attack of fortified places the ability to move artillery 
and ammunition rapidly to the front is of the first importance ; 
but oftentimes in rough countries, or when roads have been made 
mere strips of mud by heavy rains, it has not been found possible 
to employ wheeled vehicles for the transit of siege guns and their 
belongings, and even the movement of light artillery has been 
prevented. It is manifest that such a state of affairs might prove 
fatal to a successful prosecution of the siege, and could not fail 
seriously to retard it. 

“Let us see if it is not quite possible, by simple means, that can 
always be employed—where large bodies of men are available— 


TRANSPORTATION OF HEAVY MASSES BY HAND, BY THE CHINESE, 


Courtesy of 7he American Machinist. 


- — umns have been en- 
cased in timber and 
plank and then rolled 
from the quarry to their future location; but for one of the 
most ingenious, simple, and—where abundance of human help is 
at hand—effective modes of transporting heavy masses we are 
indebted to the Chinese. The method referred to was used in the 
construction of some buildings at Hongkong in 1845-46. We are 
under obligation to Major Edward Aldrich, R.E., for a descrip- 
tion of this Chinese way of transporting heavy objects. Major 
Aldrich says: 


“*At this station, all land transport for the ordnance build- 
ings, for every description of article, has been performed solely 
by manual labor. . . . Nearly all the large logs of timber used 
by me in the public buildings, and 462 large granite columns, 
were carried by manual labor, and the columns fixed in their 
positions on the buildings. . . . Plate IV., in plan and sketch 
[see illustration] describes the Chinese mode, by manual labor, 
of carrying one of the heavy granite columns used for the bar- 
racks at this station from the quarry to the building. The united 
power of thirty-six men was thus applied to carry with ease the 
columns, each weighing 38% hundredweight, for about half a 
mile in distance. . . . In the same way they were carried up an 
inclined plane, to the position on the building where they were to 
be placed. 

“*This disposition of the short cross-pieces varies, depending 
upon the number of men to be employed in the transport. In 
moving, the bearers all keep step, and change step occasionally— 
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at the same time removing the weight from one shoulder to the 
other. 

“* At the present day the attention of the world is so engrossed 
by scientific improvements that the power of manual labor in its 
simple and single state is lost sight of, and to an extent that we 
now look upon the Egyptian and Grecian monuments of art with 
amazement; our busy thoughts are puzzled to describe the mode 
adopted for their erection, and we almost leave the consideration 
with the impression that their erection without the application of 
mechanical powers was impossible. 

““The means, however, used in the transport of heavy weights 
by the Chinese at this station, on the ordnance buildings, recalls 
our attention to the power of manual labor in its simple state—to 
the united strength of men—and tothe gigantic power derived by 
such unity, pointing clearly to the possibility of undertaking even 
a building in rivalry of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. 

““The method I have described of carrying a heavy weight a 
distance, simply by the application of manual power, I consider 
might be very advantageously introduced, where mechanical 
means were not at command, to move with the labor of infantry 
a portion of a siege equipment over a difficulty in transport re- 
quired to be overcome.’ 


“In the accompanying plan the numbered bamboo ‘carrying 
sticks’ are all equal armed levers, and in fact the whole combina- 
tion is but a series of equal armed ‘swingle-tree’ levers, which 
finally transmit and concentrate the lifting power of the men to 
the two ends of the column; and it will be noted that this com- 
bination of levers distributes the load equally among the men, re- 
gardless of any variation in their height and the irregularities of 
the ground over which they march. The doubling process might 
evidently be extended indefinitely.” 





The Odor of Death.—‘Many people believe,” says 
Knowledge, “that soon after death a peculiar smell arises from 
the body. ‘There is death in the house,’ old women will say. 
So, too, it is well known that in some countries ravens appear, 
oftentimes in large numbers, almost immediately animals have 
expired. It is easy to explain all such phenomena by changes 
due to decay of the body; but the smell before death, which is 
referred to as odor moritzs, is not so easily understood. This 
‘death smell’ attracts several species of flies to the dying in cer- 
tain seasons, and the approach of death in a human being or ani- 
mal, if it occurs at a time of the year when these insects are in 
active life, is said by some to be unmistakably heralded by the 
determined manner in which such flies settle on the skin, espe- 
cially in the region of the nostrils. According to many authori- 
ties the smell is unappreciable to average nasal organs, tho not a 
few trained observers are without doubt of its existence. Of 
numerous cases which have recently been put on record in 7he 
British Medical Journal, one or two may be referred to here, 
as they provide sufficient ground for further investigation. An 
apparently strong, healthy nurse was suffering from a severe at- 
tack of typhoid, and toward the end of the first week a peculiarly 
heavy odor was noticed about the patient by the doctor in attend- 
ance, and since he had noticed a similar smell in previous fatal 
cases he felt anxious. Shortly after the odor had been detected 
the nurse developed other symptoms and died. Another physi- 
cian records that having remarked the smell in the case of a child, 
who otherwise did not appear to be seriously ill, he regarded it as 
a sign of most unfavorable import, and sought a consultation. 
The consultant thought there was no cause for anxiety, yet the 
child died within forty-eight hours. These, and other cases de- 
scribed by medical men, certainly give ground for the belief that, 
in some cases at least, the approach of death is heralded by a 
strange odor, tho it is difficult to understand exactly the cause of 
its occurrence.” 





Has the Earth More than One Moon?— “Last 
March,” says La Nature, “we noticed a memoir by Waltemath, 
f Hamburg, in which he announced the existence of a second 
moon revolving about the earth, and perhaps about the first moon. 
This moon had been seen, it was said, at Wiesbaden on February 
5 and seen in China by three German officers, but names and 
ates were not given, perhaps for good reason. It was to pass 
again over the sun’s disk on July 30 or about that time. We do 
hot expect to hear of a serious observation of this new celestial 
body. But this is not all. Ze English Mechanic, in its issue 
‘or July 29, tells us that a third moon, larger than the second, 
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should pass over the sun also about July 30. We have to do, de- 
cidedly, with a whole crowd of lunatics. We should not be sur- 
prised to learn soon that, with a telescope of feeble power and a 
powerful imagination, certain persons have seen the second and 
third moons. Being in such a fair way of discovery they may be 
able to endow the earth with five satellites like Jupiter, or with 
eight like Saturn. Let us be circumspect in such matters,”— 
Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


Does Life Continue After Decapitation?—“ The ex- 
ecutions in Paris during recent years have revived the old ques- 
tion whether death instantaneously follows upon the severance of 
the head from the body,” says The Massachusetts Medical Jour- 
nal, “Dr. Cinel asserts that decapitation does not immediately 
affect the brain. He says that the blood which flows after decapi- 
tation comes from the large vessels of the neck, and there is 
hardly any call upon the circulation of the cranium. ‘The brain 
remains intact, nourishing itself with the blood retained by the 
pressure of the air. When the blood remaining inthe head at the 
moment of separation is exhausted, there commences a state, not 
of death, but of inertia, which lasts up to the moment when the 
organ, no longer fed, ceases to exist. Dr. Cinel estimates that 
the brain finds nourishment in the residuary blood for about an 
hour after decapitation. The period of inertia would last for 
about two hours, he thinks, and absolute death would not ensue 
till after the space of three hours altogether. If, he adds, a bodi- 
less head indicates by no movement the horrors of its situation, it 
is because it is physically impossible that it should do so, all the 
nerves which serve for the transmission of orders from the brain 
to the trunk being severed. But there remain the nerves of hear- 
ing, of smell and sight, and he concludes that the guillotine does 
not cause instant death. If this be true, could any other form of 
death be more merciless ?” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“In Notes and Queries,” says the New York 7Zimes, “there is a story 
quoted written by Mir Muhammad M’asum in 1600. An exiled prince 
meets a man whois carrying what are designated as‘ hakku tubes.’ Look- 
ing at the man the prince discovers that just as long as the man holds the 
hakku tubes his entire interior economy is visible. The prince at once 
purchases the tubes. Coming to Ghuzni, he findsa patient. The king of 
Ghuzni is suffering from dyspepsia. There is good reason for the king 
feeling so uncomfortable, for when the hakku tubing is applied, lo! it is 
discovered that the patient had swallowed not less than two water snakes. 
Readers will then please observe that the X rays have been anticipated. 
The original of the story is found in Elliot’s‘ History of India’ by its own 
historians. After a while we may discover that Noah’s ark had water- 
tight bulkheads and twin screws.” 


IN connection with the reports which ‘have appeared from time to time 
that Andrée’s and other balloons have been sighted in the distance, NVafure 
directs attention to an observation recorded by Mr. F. F. Payne in the 
Canadian Monthly Weather Review. “Looking at the sky one afternoon, 
Mr. Payne saw a large, grey, pear-shaped object sailing rapidly across, 
immediately behind a thin stratum of cirrostratus cloud. At first the 
object was taken for a balloon, itsoutline being sharply defined, and its 
shape and size exactly corresponding to one; but as no cage was seen, it 
was concluded that it must be a mass of cloud, and after watching it for 
about six minutes, its mass became less dense and finally it disappeared. 


Whilst no whirling motion could be noticed, this balloon-lixe mass was un- 
doubtedly of cyclonic formation, appearing less elongated when viewed at 
a distance probably of a mile and only about 30° from the zenith. The ob- 


servation suggests an origin for strange war balloons and other aerial 
machines occasionally reported as having been sighted.” 


A METHOD of determining whether a trunk was hewn in winter or in 
summer is abstracted from the Adlgemetne Titschler Zettung by The Scien- 
tific American. This information is of the greatest importance to buyers 
of timber, especially as regards building timber, since it is well known 
that timber cut down in summer represents a lower value than that felled 
in winter. “Timber hewn during the resting period, z.e., between October 
and April, contains in its cells numerous starch particles which can not be 
found in wood cut down insummer. Owing tothis presence of starch the 
wood is coarse and impenetrable, since the starch closesthe pores. For 
this reason, winter-hewn timber is exclusively employed for staves, be- 
cause with staves from summer-hewn wood the contents of the barrels are 


subject to evaporation through the pores. The starch contained in the 
winter wood is given a violet color by iodin. Hence, if the timber to be 
examined is coated with an iodin solution and the surface of the felling 


side appears yellow, it may be assumed with certainty that the respective 
tree was hewn downin summer. The light-yellow lines are the moisture 
rays, while cells, tissue, and wood-fibers simply take on a yellow coloring. 
In the case of winter-hewn timber the amylaceous rays form much darker, 
ink-colored, black stripes on the yellow ground,” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


FOR AND AGAINST PROTESTANTISM IN 
FRANCE. 


ROTESTANTISM is in one way or another receiving consid- 
erable attention in France, not only from a religious but 
also from a political and social point of view. Its merits and de- 
merits are being discussed by leading thinkers; and literary men 
of prominence, even those not in sympathy with the teachings of 
the Roman Catholic church, are sometimes quite pronounced in 
their condemnation of Protestantism as a menace to the state and 
to society. Inthe Chronzk of Leipsic, a Protestant journal, we 
find acollection of opinions and facts in reference to the Protes- 
tantism of France, from which we glean the following data: 


From Ronsard to Chateaubriand, from Chateaubriand to Dau- 
det, Gyp, Zola, and Jules Lemaitre, Protestantism has been made 
the object of caricature in French literature. Ronsard, in his 
lines descriptive of the Huguenot, depicts him as a grim and ter- 
tible character. In the Fzgaro, Zola exclaims: “‘ What a society 
of irritable pedants and hypochondriacs France would become if 
Protestantism should get the upper hand!” And recently Jules 
Lemaitre, in trying to ridicule Protestantism, invented the Jasteur 
vigolo, in which he burlesques the nonconformist of France. 
French periodicals describe in detail the various ways in which he 
has ridiculed Protestants in his comedy “L’Ainée,” and declare 
that popular fancy has been captured by these drolleries. 

It seems, however, that ridicule has not killed Protestantism 
in France, and fierce attacks are made upon it by Ultramontane 
papers, which demand the expulsion of “all Jews, Protestants, 
and Freemasons” from the boundaries of France. In general, 
however, French society does not take kindly to the Protestants. 
As a rule these live very much to themselves. 

A recent brochure, written from the Ultramontane standpoint, 
shows what judgment is passed upon Protestants by Ultramon- 
tanes. It is stated there that in Valence, in February, 1897, Abbé 
Garnier solemnly declared that the Protestants of France were in 
conspiracy with the Protestants of England and Germany plotting 
against the French republic, and “consequently they deserve to 
be hung, or at any rate to be banished.” In another part of the 
same brochure anti-Semitics, Jews, and Protestants are described 
in the same category as “foreign elements, without a home and 
without patriotism, who should by a determined attack be expelled 
from society.” A significant remark was recently made by Presi- 
dent Faure, who addressed the Protestant delegates from Jarnoc 
in these words: ‘You are good patriots, and the Government 
knows this well, and you do well if in these times you cling to 
your patriotism, since you are attacked so often in an unjust 
manner.” 

Nevertheless, Protestantism seems to be making some advance. 
In recent years the Protestant press has grown in a noteworthy 
degree in France. One of its best new journals is La Fo? et la 
Vie, that numbers among its writers André Michel, the art critic 
of the Dédats and of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The charac- 
teristic feature of La Foz et la Vie is found in the prominence 
which it gives to humanitarian and social problems. Another new 
Protestant journal, Le Protestant, has become a strong exponent 
of sound public morals and is a warm advocate of the temperance 
cause. Inthe Agenda Protestant it is reported that during the 
past twelve months no fewer than twelve new Protestant houses 
of worship were opened in Paris. 

Then, too, the anti-clerical movement, of which the Chrétien 
Frangais is the official organ, and which has for more than a year 
attracted the attention of friendand foe, is more than ephem- 
eral growth. In Sévres an institution called Maison Hospitaliére 
has been established which serves as a place of refuge for those 
priests who have severed their connection with the Reman Cath- 
olic church. Charbonnel, one of the leaders of this movement, 
recently began labors in Belgium, but was soon stopped by the 
authorities. In Italy the movement is championed by the Nuova 
Roma, also edited by former Roman Catholic priests. In France 
itself there are said to be constant accessions to the ranks.— 

Translated for Tuer Literary DicEst. 
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THE SECOND ZIONIST CONGRESS. 


HE movement for repopulating Palestine with Jews, witha 
view to the ultimate restoration of the Jewish nation, has 

not been crushed by the very general opposition of the rabbis. 
In the latter days of August the second Congress of Zionists, as 
the promoters of the movement are called, was held in Basle, 
Switzerland, and the number of members (about four hundred) 
was twice as large as last year. They came from Austria, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia, America, and elsewhere, and the 
proceedings were marked by enthusiasm and harmony. The 
emperor of Germany was unofficially represented, and he let it be 
understood that on his reaching Jerusalem he would visit the 
Jewish colonies in Palestine. To a message of congratulation 
sent by Dr. Herzl, the president of the congress, the sultan of 
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Turkey replied most graciously ; but since the congress there has 
come over the cable a report that he has forbidden further immi- 
gration of Jews to Palestine. 

One of the practical results of the congress consisted in sub- 
scriptions of one million dollars to start a bank, to be capitalized 
at $10,000,000, for the benefit of the Jews in Palestine. The en- 
rolled number of Zionists has increased sevenfold within a year, 
principally in Russia, Austria, and Germany. What is to be 
Israel’s national flag flew from the building in which the con- 
gress sat. This flag is the biblical six-pointed shield of David in 
blue on a ground of white. 

Among other distinguished Jews, Dr. Max Nordau was preset 
and made a speech on the necessity of the solidarity of the rac 
He lamented the fact that the Jews of France had remained 
the background while a few heroic Christians had come forwar:: 
in behalf of Dreyfus. The delivery of his speech is reported t 
have been the chief dramatic feature of the congress, which 
this point went wild with enthusiasm. 

But the congress was characterized by other remarkable scene 
During one of the meetings, there was a typical students’ Fe: 
kommers, where, during the feasting, the old psalms and songs 
Zion were sung in the old tongue. On the following Sabba 
morning service, Jews from every quarter of the globe—Ara! 
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Egyptians, Greeks, Italians, Americans, Englishmen, French, 
Poles, Dutchmen, Belgians, Syrians, South Africans—stood to- 
gether in the town synagog and offered over again the prayer of 
the Jewish prophets in the tongue of the Jewish prophets for the 
rebuilding of the Zion of their fathers. Such a scene has not 
before been witnessed since the fall of Jerusalem. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of New York, was one of the members 
of the congress, and, among other things, he reports to the New 
York Journa/ the following : 


“The remarkable incident of the congress was the unanimity 
with which the proposal to send a telegram of gratitude to the 
czar and the Russian people for that proposed disarmament of 
Europe was approved. ‘The congress also resolved to ask the 
powers of Europe to couple with this beneficent scheme some 
measure that would restore the people of Israel to the land of 
their fathers. It is a fact not generally understood that the Jews 
have, to some extent, evasively succeeded in establishing some- 
thing like 75,000 Jews in colonies and cities of Palestine, with the 
surprising result that, on the soil of their ancestors, they have 
enthusiastically taken up agriculture, an occupation which the 
world knows they have been compelled to long eschew elsewhere. 

“The Vienna commission was headed by Dr. Herzl. He pre- 
sented an exhaustive report prepared by Dr. Metzkin, who had 
studied local conditions in Palestine on the availability of the 
land for Israelites in their great occupation of farming and herd- 
ing, together with new industries. 

“In this connection it is interesting to know that Baron Ed- 
mund Rothschild, of Paris, who is known as the ‘ Protector of the 
Colonies,’ has undertaken, quite aside from Zionism, to builda 
number of great factories in Jerusalem for the employment of 
Jews. This work is to be assisted and extended by a great Jew- 
ish colonial bank authorized by the congress. 

“It was determined by the congress definitely that no further 
infiltration of Jews into Palestine will be sanctioned by Zionism 
until the sultan himself has been won over and his official sanc- 
tion has been secured for the work. It was laid down as an abso- 
lute principle of the movement that the highest mutual toleration 
should be observed by the two sections of the Jewish race, who 
have some differences in their points of view respecting the faith 
and practise of Judaism.” 


Jews of the educated ranks in America and England are pretty 
well agreed as to the impracticability of the Zionist movement. 
The most influential of the American Israelitish press condemn 
the movement. 

The Jewish Messenger (New York) sees one good result in the 
agitation. It remarks: 


“We do not believe that nineteenth-century Zionism will be a 
more permanent factor than the similar craze that marked Sab- 
bathai Zevi’s advent twocenturies ago. The agitation will have, 
however, one good result—it will draw the attention of certain 
European powers to the need of juster laws for the Jews, and 
arouse the Jews themselves to the necessity of devoting more 
thought to agricultural and industrial work, so that our proletariat 
may be uplifted and made more independent. So far as a Jewish 
state is concerned, history is not likely to go backward. ‘That so 
many Christians favor the idea is not surprising; the conversion 
of the Jews is to follow, in their opinion.” 


The American Israelite commenting upon Rabbi Wise’s re- 
port, says this rabbi is a youthful enthusiast who writes as he 
feels and not as he knows. No Jews outside of Russia, Rumania, 
ind Galicia think of establishing a Jewish government in Pales- 
tine or anywhere else; none will ever give his consent to such a 
‘antastic and impractical scheme; none will give up his national- 
ty in this ceuntry or Western Europe to become a citizen of 

‘topia. We quote: 


“While we firmly believe that in this meeting the fever of this 
‘ream has reached its height and the return to a normal tempera- 
ire will soon follow it, yet the congress is most notable as a cry 
om the depths of the despair of a heartbroken people to whom 
he march of education and enlightenment has broughi only a 
<eener appreciation of the cruel wrongs that are being done them, 
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without the least additional opportunities to lessen the resultant 
miseries. 

“Back of the hopeless dream of founding anew a Jewish state 
in Palestine is the appeal of outraged humanity to the Christian 
nations for simple justice, that the rights given by God to all 
men be no longer withheld from an unfortunate people, whose 
only offense is that they believe in the one God, and in Him 
alone. Let us hope and pray that this cry of despair will not 
pass entirely unheeded, especially by Russia and its most slavish 
follower Rumania. 

“History is made very rapidly in these closing days of the nine- 
teenth century, and stupendous results have grown from appar- 
ently trivial causes. Perhaps the amelioration of the sad lot of 
the Jews who groan under the Slavic yoke may spring from what 
the world has come to call ‘ Herzl’s folly.’ Who can say ?” 


The Jewish Voice (Cincinnati) comments upon Rabbi Wise’s 
report. It says: 


“Brother Wise, it appears to us, must have strong aspirations 
toward a portfolio in the future Jewish king’s cabinet, that king, 
in the mind of our brother, being no one else than Herzl, ‘whose 
glorified face’ he already worships. How ridiculous!” 


An English Hebrew, Oswald John Simon, writing upon the 
subject in The Nineteenth Century (September) says: 


“Our opposition is based upon the most solemn conviction that 
the scheme is a mistaken one. We consider that, so far from its 
tending to bring about a place of refuge for persecuted Jews, it 
will, so to speak, lift them out of the frying-pan into the fire. It 
is greatly to be feared that the agitation, so far as it has gone, 
has been characterized by the cry of despair unattended by a sin- 
gle condition of political foresight or statesmanlike sagacity. 
The childlike simplicity with which the experience of the history 
of European treaties has been ignored, the absolute indifference 
to the elementary principles upon which a national polity must be 
constructed, and the frantic disregard of the physical conditions 
of the ‘ promised land’ or of the intellectual state of the popula- 
tions with whom it is proposed to people it, are circumstances 
which we are bound to consider.” 


The most serious objection that Mr. Simon raises, is that the 
movement can not satisfy the religious aspirations of the Jews. 
On this point he says: 


“The religious view of the subject is of far greater consequence 
than Dr. Herzl and Dr. Max Nordau have considered. They 
have approached the problem solely from the social and political 
point of view, regarding the religious aspect of the question as a 
mere detail. This is the huge mistake which they have made— 
and it is upon this point that the scheme will receive th. utmost 
resistance from religious Jews. Here orthodox and reform Jews 
will unite. Wewill never consent to sacrifice the goal of our race 
and of our religion to a social expedient, however pressing. The 
Jews were never intended to be, nor are they capable of becom- 
ing, a separate political nationality.” 


Revision of the Catholic Index of Prohibited 
Books.—A new revision of the “Index Librorum prohibi- 
torum” is to be prepared according to an announcement from 
Rome. The Cologne Volks-Zettung, a Catholic journal of 
prominence and authority, states that a special committee to do 
this work has already been appointed by the Congregation of the 
Index, now under the presidency of the prefect, Cardinal Stein- 
huber. Such a new catalog has become a matter of necessity on 
account of the researches carried on by German Catholic scholars 
in recent years, who have demonstrated that quite a number of 
old German Catholic writers, especially from the Reformation 
period, have been put upon this list of prohibited books and 
should not be there. They were placed there when the catalog 
was first compiled because the Protestants of that time appealed 
to these Catholic writers as their predecessors, altho the latter 
had in no way departed from the paths of strict orthodoxy. 
Some, indeed, such as Geiler of Kaisersberg, had sharply criti- 
cized the immoral habits of the Catholic clergy and laity of the 
day, and it was this feature of their writing that attracted the 
Protestants. Then, too, books were entered upon the list in 
which themes under controversy within the Catholic church itself 
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were discussed in too sharp a manner—such themes, for instance, 
as. the immaculate conception of the Virgin. Then, too, books 
have been entered which aroused controversies in their day, but 
that are now altogether forgotten, yet which have an histori- 
cal interest for scholars. The committee appointed is to revise 
the list thoroughly along these lines, and their report will no 
doubt contain an abbreviated list of prohibited works — 7rans- 
lations made for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





PRESIDENT WOODRUFF AND THE 
MORMONS. 


ILFORD WOODRUFF, president of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, died September 1, in the 
ninety-first year of his age, and on September 13 the Council of 
Apostles elected as his successor Lorenzo Snow. This change in 
the presidency of the church has brought the Mormons again be- 
fore the general public, and arouses renewed discussion as to the 
present relations of the church to the civil power and to the sys- 
tem of polygamy. 

Wilford Woodruff was one of those who accompanied Brigham 
Young to the then desert of Utah in 1849, and for half a century 
has been one of the active builders of the church. He was, of 
course, a stout defender of the system of polygamy, until the 
“revelation” came allowing the suspension of polygamous mar- 
riages, and he issued the edict advising that they be discontinued, 
setting the example himself. 

Speaking of his personal character the Salt Lake 7rzbune says: 


“We suspect that his sterling honesty was his most pronounced 
trait. His beliefs were strong; he would have died for them at 
any time and would have smiled as he died, but he was destitute 
of all arrogance and all pretension; his greatest desire was to 
perform within his sphere his duty, and to do that without the 
slightest ostentation or self-glorification. Noman was ever more 
loved by his people. There will be sorrow for him wherever 
there are Latter-Day Saints, for he was more of a father to them 
than president. 

“The sorrow of the least of his flock was his sorrow, and honors 
counted for nothing with him. For the last twenty years of his 
life at least, he has held himself as merely a trustee to perform 
certain work before him, and his life has been ready to make an 
accounting at any moment. He has most abundantly earned the 
rest that has come to him. Fora long time he has looked as tho 
he was repeating to himself the words of another: ‘I am thankful 
for life without pain in this beautiful world. When a little later 
my work shall be finished, I shall be thankful for the peace that 
will be mine.” 


The Chicago Chronicle has this to say of the effect of President 
Woodruff’s death: 


“The death of Wilfred [Wilford] Woodruff, president of the 
Mormon Church, brings nearer to an end the system of priest- 
hood and a political religious system which has created a line of 
difference between the people of Utah and the other people of 
the United States. 

“It is not possible that the brutal system of polygamy can be 
practised for any length of time, either openly or secretly, in 
any part of the United States. There will be no sequestered 
corner ef Utah nor in any part of the mountain settlements where 
it will have a refuge. But as the early Mormon teachers and 
rulers disappear and their places are taken by the younger men 
of the present Christian generation, the last relics of this conspir- 
acy against civilization will no longer exist, either in public or 
private, not as a practise nor as a theory of Bible institution. 
The present generation of Mormons will repudiate it asa doctrine 
and as a system of social life.” 


This touches on a point on which there is just now some sharp 
controversy between Mormons and Gentiles in Utah. The state 
presbytery of Utah, in its recent session, August 29, arraigned 
the Mormon church in a series of formal charges, seven in num- 
ber. These charges are as follows: 


“First—The Mormon church has returned to politics. The old 
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habit has reasserted itself. The church has resumed sway. It 
has decided to govern the people in this as in all other regards. 
Adherents of the creed are expected to ‘take counsel’ as of yore. 
The manifesto by which this was brought about issued on April 
6, 1890, and was adopted by the church soon after, thus becoming 
a ‘scripture,’ an inspired document, as binding on conscience as 
the decalog. This manifesto gives the priesthood the right to 
say who of its members may aspire to political office, and who 
may not, thus making it clear to the voter who is to be elected 
and who defeated. And since unquestioning obedience is a car- 
dinal virtue, and disobedience a mortal sin, the ‘voice of God’ 
carries the election. 

““Second—In addition to political control, ‘the church’ has de- 
termined to take control of the state schools. In most of the 
towns and villages of the commonwealth, only Mormons are 
elected to serve as trustees and teachers in the public schools. 
Non-Mormons, at certain points, have been notified that since 
they can not teach what parents wish their children to know 
(Mormon doctrine) there ‘s no room for them, and they must seek 
employment elsewhere. 

“Third—Another phase of present-day Utah is that the people 
are being urged to ‘live their religion.’ This would seem a de- 
sirable thing to do. Unfortunately, however, this phrase has 
an application here other than that understood by people unac- 
quainted with the ‘mysteries of Mormonism.’ One ‘lives his re- 
ligion’ in Utah who has entered the ‘celestial order of marriage,’ 
and ‘cohabits’ with all his wives. Of such cases more than two 
thousand have come to our notice, and this living has resulted in 
the birth of more than one thousand children since statehood was 
granted, January 4, 1896. See article in The J/ndependent for 
March 3 last, by Prof. M. E. Jones. 

“Fourth—That this situation may be perpetuated, and this pe- 
culiar institution flourish, that ubiquitous thing known as ‘church 
influence’ so affects men that those who could testify to this law- 
lessness are silent, juries refuse to find indictments, and officers 
make no arrests. Hence religious adultery goes unpunished and 
the ‘kingdom’ grows apace. From the heads of the church down, 
polygamy flourishes. 

“Fifth—If a person has the temerity to call public attention to 
this state of affairs, he is roundly denounced as ‘the enemy of 
the people,’ and soon becomes aware of the unfortunate blunder 
he has made. Want of employment, waning business, or a sul- 
try state of the atmosphere, either or all of these instruct him 
that a change of locality will be convenient. Hence people and 
newspapers that hope to do business here and enjoy our salubri- 
ous climate find it advantageous to discuss other than ‘the present 
situation in Utah.’ 

“‘Sixth—Moreover, the present conditions in Utah are not con- 
fined to this State. There is an outreaching. Mormonism is 
going into other States. The ‘heralds’ of Joseph Smith’s ‘ever- 
lasting Gospel’ restored to mankind in 1830 are abroad. The 
church claims to have about two thousand of these missionary 
mendicants who ‘travel without purse or scrip,’ and who live off 
the bounty of the people to whom they go in the field. Thisisa 
great saving to the church. It diminishes self-denial and gives 
those in authority a better chance. Still it must be said in behalf 
of ‘the church’ that where an elder can not maintain himself in 
the struggle for existence where he labors, he may lean back upon 
and draw from the ‘home fund,’ or his relatives may aid him, or 
a dance be given in his behalf in the home church or ward from 
which he has gone out. 

““Seventh—One thing more. The missionaries carry a veiled 
gospel. They do not say all they have to say in the first sermon, 
nor in any ‘field’ sermon. They do not even give the people 
‘meat,’ much less ‘strong meat.’ They feed ‘milk.’ It is safer. 
Better adapted to weak and sensitive stomachs. Faith, repent- 
ance, baptism by immersion, for the forgiveness of sins by ‘one 
having authority,’ and imposition of hands, and the stock doc- 
trines commanded by Joseph Smith and his successors to be 
taught ‘to the world’ ; while the Adam-god, immediate revelation, 
infallibility of the priesthood, divinity of the Book of Mormon, 
celestial order of marriage, God as a polygamist, Christ the hus- 
band of three wives, salvation for the dead by vicarious baptism, 
the duty of tithes, implicit obedience to the priesthood in all 
things, personal or blood atonement for the pardon of the unpar- 
donable sin, and such like doctrines, they reserve until the diges- 
tion of the new convert is improved and he can take ‘strong 
meat.’” 
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In The Deseret News (Salt Lake City), organ of the Mormon 
church, appears a reply to these charges seriatim by C. W. Pen- 
rose. He declares that they are unsupported by facts and are 
fabricated for “export trade and foreign consumption.” We sum- 
marize his reply: 


The first charge consists of a wilful and corrupt perversion of 
the language, nature, and intent of a public document accessible 
to all who may wish to see it. There is not a sentence there to 
show that the church has returned to politics, and the church does 
not in any way assert itself politically. Officers of the church 
do not in any way desire to control the rights of American citi- 
zens. Further, the document is not put forth as “scripture” or as 
“binding as the decalog.” It is simply a declaration by the au- 
thorities of the church asa principle of discipline, and intended 
to regulate the lives of those who assume the offices of priesthood 
in the church. They must not engage in other pursuits without 
consulting the authorities. But each is free to vote as he pleases. 

As to the second charge, any one is challenged to show an in- 
stance where the church has taken possession of or tried to take 
possession of the state schools. In some towns and villages all 
the population are Mormons, and there is therefore no other per- 
son to conduct the public schools. All the church schools are 
supported by the church and are entirely separate from the state 
schools supported by taxation. Where there is a non-Mormon 
population, it is represented in the school board and among the 
teachers. 

As to the third charge, if there has been two thousand cases of 
polygamy in Utah since it became a State, why do not the Pres- 
byterian preachers apply the law? Much of the machinery of the 
law is in the hands of non-Mormons. If there are any grounds 
for this charge the Presbyterians have it within their own hands 
to punish the offenders, for the fountains of justice in Utah are 
as pure as they are elsewhere. Since 1890 a polygamous mar- 
riage has not occurred in Utah. People may be living in adultery, 
but their crime is not polygamy. No one in the Mormon church 
wants toreturn to thecondition of polygamy. It is truethat men 
who contracted polygamous marriages before 1890 are to-day 
forced to live with plural wives in order to support their families ; 
but when it has been practical, these men have adopted single 
wives, and the dead past is slowly burying itself. Its incubus is 
falling from the shoulders of the people, and they will be relieved 
of it much quicker if not persecuted by misrepresentation and 
slander. 

The new president, Lorenzo Snow, is a native of Ohio and an 
alumnus of Oberlin College. He also accompanied Young in the 


journey to Utah in the forties, being ordained an apostle in 1849. 





THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF FATHER 
KOZLOWSKI. 
CASE which promises some notable features has come up 
in Chicago through the action of Archbishop Feehan, of 
that archdiocese, in issuing a decree of excommunication against 
Father Anthony Kozlowski, priest of a Polish Roman Catholic 
church in Chicago. The trouble arose out of the dissatisfaction 
of the Polish congregation of Kozlowski’s church with its finan- 
cial management. They claimed that no accounting could be 
obtained from the archbishop, and that the right to have a voice 
in the management of the church finances was denied to church- 
members. This caused a split, and money was raised for the 
building of All Saints Cathedral. Father Kozlowski was elected 
to head the seceders. A constitution was framed and adopted 
for the new church, and this proved so satisfactory to many other 
dissatisfied Polish congregations throughout the country who had 
had the same trouble that this constitution was adopted by a large 
number of their churches. The culmination of the difficulty was 
eached when Father Kozlowski was excommunicated by act of 
major excommunication. ‘This is the first time, it is said, that 
‘uch a pronunciamento has been proclaimed in America. 
A new phase in the case was opened when, on August 10, 
Pather Kozlowski brought suit for damages against Archbishop 
"eehan and Cardinal Ledochowski for civil damages resulting 
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from inhibitions adherent to the decree. The complainant does 
not question the right of the church authorities to excommunicate 
him, but rests his claim for damages upon the secular and tem- 
poral personal damages, which, he asserts, he must suffer from 
the fact that all members of the Roman Catholic church by the 
terms of the decree of excommunication are “absolutely forbidden 
to have any intercourse or communication with him.” 

The case is discussed by 7he Northwestern Christian A dvo- 
cate (Meth. Episc., Chicago) under the title, “Is It a Romish 
Boycott?” It says: 


“It may be that this suit by this Polish priest, who seeks only 
to secure his secular and temporal rights, may bring to pass cer- 
tain decisions and limitations that interest every American citi- 
zen, whether Romanist or Protestant. The real point is: May 
the Roman church in this republic blast, defeat, ruin, and bring 
to naught the secular interests of a non-Roman Catholic? If not, 
how can that church similarly blight the prospects of a man who 
has been a Romanist? Note it! The issue respects secularities 
only, and our laws propose to protect and vindicate the secular 
and temporal interests of every man who lives within the juris- 
diction of those laws. No man’s secular rights and franchises 
can be forfeited except by just operation of secular law, accord- 
ing to secudar statutes duly made and provided. The Roman 
church has no more right to ruin a man’s secularities than the 
Standard Oil Company has. Both have tried to do it, and both 
alike should be rebuked and restrained.” 


In an editorial note 7he /reeman’s Journal (Roman Catholic, 
New York) thus refers to the matter: 


“The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Methodist) works 
itself up into a fever of indignation because the Pope excommu- 
nicated a Polish priest out in Chicago by the name of Kozlowski. 
Why should the Methodist editor be so stirred up? As he does 
not want to come into the Catholic church, we suppose he must 
think the outside a very desirable place. One of the objects of 
his paper is to persuade Catholics to come outside. Why, then, 
does he fret and scold because the Pope has put Kozlowski on the 
outside to keep him company? 

“ The Advocate editor thinks the priest ought to get damages 
because the Pope has told Catholics to have nothing to do with 
him. It hurts hisbusiness. But what is his business? Running 
achurch orasaloon? If achurch, the Pope has the right to tell 
his people not to attend it, just as he has the right to tell them 
not to attend a Methodist or Presbyterian church. If he has not 
such a right the Methodist preacher could sue him for damages. 
His right to do so is as good as Kozlowski’s. The publishers of 
Tom Paine’s works could sue the Pope for forbidding his peo- 
ple to read them. It hurts their business. 

“ The Advocate is absurd.” 


Another phase of the matter is touched upon by The American 
Hebrew (New York). Referring to the action of Archbishop 
Feehan, it says: 


“The ‘boycott’ has been declared by the courts to be an exer- 
cise of power against public policy, as abridging that ‘life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ and its use is therefore made 
a wrong that is punishable; and in so far as the major excommu- 
nication of the Catholic church is a ‘boycott’ against the associa- 
tion in a social or business way of a faithful member of Catholic 
church with one who has been put under its ban, it comes in 
direct conflict with the law of the land. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt at all that the representatives of the church in this coun- 
try whose duty it becomes to pronounce the decree of the Pope 
and to enforce that decree as against those who transgress it, be- 
come responsible for any injury that results in a secular way from 
its enforcement. ...... 

“No Jewish law or regulation could ever bring our people thus 
in conflict with the law of the land. Excommunication is not un- 
known among the Jews, tho it is rarely employed; but hen it is 
invoked, it affects only religious privileges, for it is J. wish doc- 
trine that the sages and rabbis from the oldest times have held 
that ‘the law of the land is supreme.’” 


THERE are now, it is said, 6,coo names on the roll of the Students’ Mis- 
sionary Union, of whom 1,600 have already reached the foreign field. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF THE RECENT SEA 
FIGHTS. 


RITICISM of the battles of Manila and Santiago is very un- 
favorable to the Spaniards. The brilliant maneuvering 
and accurate shooting of the Americans are universally acknowl- 
edged; but the behavior of the Spaniards, both in preparing for 
the war and while it was in progress, is regarded as so distinctly 
inferior that the actual fighting qualities of the Americans can 
not be properly gaged by the results. Speaking of the battle of 
Santiago, The Saturday Review says: 


“The American management was distinctly good, the Ameri- 
can material in excellent order; and the seamanship and fighting 
qualities of the American sailor were remarkable. General 
Shafter’s extraordinary mistakes before Santiago have lowered 
the prestige of the American army; but Admirals Sampson and 
Dewey and Commodore Schley have shown that they know their 
business, and have exalted the renown of their country’s navy. 
. . . The fatuity of the Spaniards reached such a point that they 
positively permitted a battle-ship nightly to approach within a 
mile of the harbor, and to play a searchlight steadily up the chan- 
nel. Not once was the ship fired upon—a fact which surprised 
Admiral Sampson, as it well might. It is no slur upon American 
courage to say that a few six-inch or even six-pounder shells 
would have sent the battle-ship hustling out of range.” 


The National Zettung, Berlin, points out that torpedo-boats 
were not tried at/all in this war. This arm is a special feature of 
the German navy. The men in it are more highly paid, and 
enjoy special advantages. But their training is such that only 
picked men can stand it. Moreover, two or three torpedo-boats, 
and these of the large destroyer type, are useless. According to 
German theory, a perfect swarm of these hornets must combine 
in an attack to be successful. It is thought that the small num- 
ber of torpedo-vessels owned by the United States prevented the 
American commanders from giving this type of war-ships a fair 
trial. An Austrian officer regards the American telescope sight 
as something that must be introduced in other navies, unless they 
wish te be behind the Americans. 

We present a digest of two important opinions,—one from 
Rear-Admiral Pliiddemann, a very energetic and comparatively 
young tommander in the German navy, the other from a French 
Cfficet who was with the Bruzx at Manila. Rear-Admiral Plid- 
Jsmann, in the Marine Rundschau, Berlin, says: 


“It is almost impossible to say what the Spaniards did not have 
and what they did not do. Certain it is that the Crzstobal Colon 
did not have her heavy guns, and waiting for them may have re- 
tarded the sailing of the squadron. Another fact is that the 
Spaniards did not trouble about training an efficient body of en- 
gineers. In the piping times of peace, they had Scotsmen and 
Englishmen. When badly trained Spaniards had to take their 
place, the engines would not work. An illustration of this is that 
the Cristobal Colon could not escape the much slower American 
ships. 

“Now, if the Spaniards wanted to escape the trap, the night 
was the time. It is impossible to blockade a port completely, as 
has been shown in maneuvers. The Americans could not keep 
up full steam all the time. 

“The Americans had larger guns and more of them, and the 
armor of the Spaniards was comparatively weak. But this did 
not give the Americansthe victory. It is plain that the Spaniards 
shot miserably, that their guns did not work well, that their 
officers and men did not know how to handle them. Altho the 
American ships were better protected, their unprotected surface 
is larger, and some hits should have been made. 

“Finally, it should be acknowledged that, altho the Americans 
were very lucky in the choice of their opponents, their own ener- 
getic behavior and good shooting, as well as the brilliant man- 
agement of their engines, deserves much credit.” 
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“Lieutenant X.,” in the Revue de Paris, says of the combat 


at Manila: 


“In three hours the Americans wiped out the little Spanish 
squadron. The Spaniards accepted the combat against all rules. 
It is, in fact, impossible to show less sense before a battle, and 
less military talent during its progress. Their artillery was not 
good, their shooting certainly was worse. To await an enemy 
in the inner bay, without adequate defenses on Corregidor Island, 
was outrageous. It is simply unpardonable to be defeated in 
this way. Defeat, in a soldier, is criminal; this defeat could not 
even be excused. 

“The Americans had an easy task, but it must be admitted 
that they accomplished it in a very talented manner. Their 
greatest fault was, perhaps, their enormous waste of ammunition, 
which might have cost them dear with a more determined enemy. 
But there is no denying that they showed both decision and 
energy. 

“The Spaniards wanted both. They go by that famous saying 
of Mendez Nunezat Callao, ‘ Esfata mds quiere honra sin barcos 
gue barcos sin honra/’ [Spain would rather Pose her ships with 
honor, than keep her ships and lose her honor!] The fact is, she 
lost both. There is no glory in losing your life because you did 
not organize your defense. ‘The duty of a warrior is not to get 
himself killed, but to kill the enemy. ‘The poor fellows who lost 
their lives are not to blame. But the Madrid politicians who are 
responsible because they failed to provide the means for war ma- 
terial and efficient training need not pride themselves upon the 
heroism of their countrymen. Nor are the people less to blame. 

Each nation has the government it deserves, and the victory rests 
with the most intelligent.”— 7rans/ations made for Tue LITER- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





THE PEACE MANIFESTO OF THE CZAR. 


HE nations of the world have received the czar’s manifesto 
with mixed feelings. The smaller countries are delighted 

with the idea, but fear that it is utopian. In the countries con- 
stituting the great powers of the world the press suggest a revi- 
sion of boundaries before an attempt at disarmament can be 
made. In the czar’s own country the papers are not sure that 
his plan can be carried out. The Novostz, St. Petersburg, says: 


“It is clear that the question of disarmament can not be solved 
until the causes of armament have been removed. The confer- 
ence must very exactly define the just claims of each nation and 
suggest means for a peaceful settlement, and it may be that the 
nineteenth century will witness the termination of that inter- 
national policy which is so full of disturbances and danger.” 


The Novoye Vremya fears that “certain Western powers, whose 
influence is due to their armaments, may object.” The Vzedo- 
mosti says: 

“The czar’s manifesto is chiefly intended to produce a change 
in international politics, and to introduce that element of trust 
and honesty which has hitherto been wanting to a large extent. 
If other powers can be brought to take the Russian proposal as 
seriously as it is made, the new century may witness the advent 
of peace instead of unrest and dissension. ‘Those who have faith 
in the power of new ideas, if given vent with the force of convic- 
tion and in aclear manner, can not but be pleased that this note 
will set a-going a new and beneficial chordin international life, 
and that it must necessarily lead to a regrouping of the powers.” 


A Russian statesman, interviewed by the NMzeuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant, expressed himself confident that the czar 
would gain much in popularity at home, whatever the effect of 
his manifesto might be abroad. 

In France the idea seems to prevail that the two German prov- 
inces taken from Germany during her period of religious strife, 
and regained by her in 1870, must be returned to France before 
disarmament can be thought of. The Gazette de France, Paris, 
says the czar wants France to be satisfied with the new order 0! 
things introduced in 1871. The Zemps, Paris, says: 


“France may not forget that right and justice, the equity of 
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national ethics, were violated in 1871, and that no redress has yet 
been made to humanity at large for this ‘olation. As long as 
this robbery has not been rectified, the descendants of the men of 
’89, the true heirs of the Revolution and of the promulgators of 
the rights of man, may not rest satisfied, and they can not acqui- 
esce in the principles Count Muravieff is pleased to advance.” 


The Matin says “satisfied nations may beat their swords into 
plowshares, but France can not be satisfied.” What with the 
Germans in Alsace-Lorraine, the English in Egypt, the loss of 
French influence in the East, we would be a second-rate power if 
we disarmed. This is more than the czar has aright to demand.” 
The Journal des Débats says that people in France, even if they 
do not talk of their defeat, continually think of it. 

In Austria the czar’s proposal is received with a good deal of 
enthusiasm. The 7aged/att, Vienna, says: 


“The most pleasing dream of the friends of peace in any coun- 
try has been overtopped by this proposal. The proposal before 
us would never have been made, did not the czar feel confident 
that he has the good-will of all the principal powers. The danger 
of a conflict in the far East has been removed for the moment. 
The Eastern question has lost its poignancy, for Russia has 
sounded the note of peace. The powers of the Triple Alliance 
have reason to be pleased, for the aim of their union promises 
fairly to be accomplished without heavy armaments.” 


The Freze Presse (Vienna) thinks the czar will never be for- 
gotten, if he never does anything else. The Magyar Ossray 
says “the czar has made war upon war.” The Zgyerées thinks 
the brain of an autocrat never conceived a nobler thought. The 
Budapesti Hirlap fears success will not attend the czar’s plans, 
but the Pestz Nap/o fancies we stand before the greatest aim of 
our century. 

Turning to Italy, we find that the czar’s proposal is received 
with some skepticism. The Pofo/o Romano says: “ Nothing can 
be done unless the French and Russian governments can agree 
about this matter of frontier regulation.” The Don Chisciotte 
wonders that Russia should make such a proposal, as Russia is 
one of the powers that seem insatiable. 

The Spaniards, on the whole, receive the news with satisfac- 
tion. The /mparcial, Madrid, does not see “how purely Spanish 
lands, like Porto Rico, thickly inhabited by Spaniards and never 
in the possession of another country since the first white man set 
foot there, could be lost to Spain if a fair tribunal were to arrange 
international terms.” But the majority of Spanish papers ignore 
the late war altogether, or refer to it only very distantly. The 
Epoca, Madrid, says: 


“We Spaniards certainly receive the czar’s proposal with 
warmth and satisfaction. Theczar’s patronage should guarantee 
that second-class powers are respected, and a plan for mutual 
defense among them should be devised, especially when they are 
attacked by nations of overwhelming strength. The conference 
should, at least, be of some moral import, and moral influence 
certainly is needed.” 


The Swedish and Norwegian and the Danish governments 
have received the czar’s proposal with alacrity. Wealthy little 
Holland recognizes fully the importance of a step likely to pre- 
vent her being despoiled by a more powerful nation. Belgium 
realizes that her marvelous industrial expansion could proceed 
much faster could she discard her armaments. England, the 
chief of militarism in maritime affairs, demurs, altho the czar is 
commended for his lofty aspirations. The St. J/ames’s Gazette 
encourages Russia, Italy, Austria, and Germany to disarm, but 
regards a reduction of the British fleet as a very dangerous ex- 
periment. Zhe Standard says: 


“It is possible that the young sovereign, in the ardor of his 
humane enthusiasm, has not maturely considered the nature of 
the obstacles which must be surmounted, if his proposed confer- 
ence is to produce any valuable results. The great end in view— 
that of bringing to a close the incessant competition for military 
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and naval superiority—is easier to grasp than the means by 
which it is to be secured. . . . Nations which have armed them- 
selves against one another will scarcely cast away the sword 
unless they have better warrant than paper protocols and conven- 
tions usually afford that the example will be followed, if not set, 
by their neighbors.” 


The Westminster Gazette thinks Great Britain should respond 
with alacrity, and says: 


“The suggestion that such a conference should be held, and 
that the initiative should be taken by the czar, was made a few 
years ago by a British Prime Minister and received with cordial- 
ity, tho at the moment the circumstances were not thought favor- 
able for a formal proposal. If we recall this fact, it is not in the 
smallest degree to detract from the courageous step that the czar 
has taken, but to impress upon our own Government the need of 
a prompt response to the czar’s appeal, and to disarm suspicions 
which are already being set on foot in certain Russophobe quar- 
ters. When it is known that this suggestion has been made from 
London, and that in the opinion of the British Government the 
czar was the most appropriate authority in all Europe to launch 
it, it surely becomes a very insanity of suspicion to assume that 
in adopting it he is aiming an underhand blow at ourselves.” 


The Daily News is informed that nothing can be done tocreate 
a satisfactory status guo until Spain and the United States have 
settled their late quarrel. The Newcastle Chronicle thinks Rus- 
sia can not be’sincere, and that nothing will come of the czar’s 
proposal. The Daily Telegraph believes that the interests of 
Great Britain and of civilization in general are best served by a 
powerful British navy. The Saturday Review, tho it believes 
the czar to be in earnest, thinks the czar’s Prime Minister means 
to play a trick upon England. It says: 


“The czar is honest; but he would be a very simple-minded 
man who would claim honesty for the czar’s ministers. It ismore 
probable that this imperial utopian is a mere tool in their hands; 
the thought is his, but they have chosen the psychological mo- 
ment. . . . It isthe cleverest thieves who are most easily tracked, 
and it was the exceeding deftness with which the psychological 
moment had been chosen which first started suspicion of the 
scheme in this country. The bishops, and the salvationists, and 
all the sentimentalists are still busy with their hosannas, of 
course, but there is nota man in England who has to deal prac- 
tically with affairs who believes that this scheme is honest.” 


The Spectator asserts that no nation is satisfied with what it 
holds, as the case of the prosperous United States shows. Hence 
the scheme is utopian. The Speaker says: 


“What ought to be the attitude of Great Britain toward the 
czar’s proposals? Only one answer is possible to that question, 
unless we are to stand self-convicted of shameless national hypoc- 
risy on a colossal scale. For generations past our statesmen, our 
writers, our teachers of religion, our public men of every class 
and party, have been united in deploring the growth of arma- 
ments both here andon the Ccatinent. For years they have been 
loud in their professions of a desire for peace, and in the expres- 
sion of their hope that some great military ruler would give the 
signal for the disarmament of the nations. . . . No matter what 
the pessimists may say, the British Government can only respond 
to the czar’s proposals by a cordial acquiescence in his scheme.” 


In Germany no immediate results are expected, but many peo- 
ple think the czar’s proposal will bear fruit in the future. Cer- 
tain it is that it will be used for party purposes in Germany in the 
near future. The very Radical Frankfurter Zeitung says in 
effect : 


Only one tenth as much is expended in Europe for education 
as for armaments, and this discrepancy must be removed. For 
us Germans the question is simple enough. We can reduce our 
armament in proportion as other nations do so, and it will be 
easier for us to insist upon more economy even now, since the 
ezar is peacefully inclined. But our fundamental military princi- 
ple, service in the ranks for all, rich and poor, we will not allow 
to be touched. 


The National Zeitung, Berlin, does not see that there is much 
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hope for a peaceful future, as the United States even, rich, pros- 
perous, and free from danger of attack, has inaugurated a policy 
of force. The Retchsbote points out that Germany is the only 
country to whom all sorts of people suggest that she should hand 
over of her own free will provinces which she regained, and which 
to this day are purely German in race. The Deutsche Tages- 
Zeitung fears the only result will be that the only country whose 
people take such things literally must find it more difficult to 
overcome Socialist and Radical objections to armament. Most 
of the German papers, however, believe that the best guaranty 
for peace is a Germany too strong to become a convenient fight- 
ing-ground for the surounding nations. The Kdlnzsche Zeitung, 
Cologne, says: 

“The czar undoubtedly meant well. So far he has only done 


harm. The French people are in a state of ferment bordering on 
insanity, and Germany must now be doublycareful. Once before 


. this national ferment has led to a declaration of war against us. 


In this, not in the Dreyfus scandal, is the danger to peace. It 
would be well if the czar were to attempt to cure France of her 
uncontrolled temper; this alone must determine the success of 
his scheme. Until he has better results to show, we must stand 
by our emperor’s word: ‘The best guaranty of peace is a well- 
armed, ever-ready Germany.’ "— 7vans/lations made for Tue LitT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE. 


HE very pointed objections of the Canadian press to the 

theory that the Quebec conference was to settle some ques- 

tions between the United States and Great Britain, and that 

Canada had very little to say in the matter, have not passed un- 

noticed in England. The British press hastens to explain that 

Canada has to be considered first. Zhe St. James's Gazette, 
London, says: 


“Canada is mistress in her own house, and to-day delegates 
from England and the United States meet in Quebec, under the 
presidency of the Canadian Prime Minister, assisted by his col- 
leagues, the ministers of trade and of marine, and by the New- 
foundland premier, to discuss exhaustively, and if possible to 
settle, the whole list of outstanding quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings that have all through the century hampered the development 
of more than one province and state from Alaska to Newfound- 
land, and provided a constant source of irritation, recrimination, 
and retaliation. ...... 

“It is a mere coincidence that the convention has occurred at a 
time when the United States has definitely stepped out of her iso- 
lation, and claimed her right to a place among the expanding and 
colonizing nations. But acrisis like that through which she has 
gone, ending in a splendid victory and a conspicuous increase ot 
territory, will have taught the Washington Government the ne- 
cessity for give-and-take in international relations. No longer 
does she sit at home in impregnable isolation. She has given 
pledges to fortune; and she knows that more than one European 
power looks on the expansion of America with ill-will and even 
with hatred. A growing power makes enemies and needs friends, 
and the community of interest that is so conspicuous between the 
British empire and the United States points naturally in what 
direction friendship lies. Anessential condition, however, of any 
real friendship is that lasting good relations should be established 
between the two great neighbors on the American continent, and 
that will be the task of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues in 
the Quebec convention. Canada has a great future, and it is in 
her own hands. She is mistress of her destinies, and her capac- 
ity to guide those destinies will largely depend on the attitude of 
her statesmen at this juncture.” 


The Speaker, London, thinks there is little or no reason to 
suppose that the conference will be barren. Even the question 
of war-ships on the lakes should be settled easily. It says: 


“Canada, it is true, is not likely for some time to avail herself 
of reciprocity in this matter. But if the ships are to go to sea, 


they will have to go through Canadian canals; and if Canada 
were ever invaded from the United States, her frontier is so 
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hopelessly indefensible that the addition of a fleet of war-ships to 
the attacking force would make very little practical difference.” 


The Canadian papers are disposed to be skeptical. The Toronto 
Saturday Night thinks the conference will end in smoke. The 
World, Toronto, says: 


“Altho a great deal has been said in favor of reciprocity with 
the United States, it is a fact that the idea is to-day rather unpop- 
ular than the reverse. The general opinion is that Canada will 
not be benefited by reciprocity with the United States. Even the 
Liberals themselves are becoming sour on their one-time favor- 
ite. . 

“Canada does not want reciprocity on the terms upon which the 
Americans are disposed to grant it. They may be willing to give 
us a preferred market for certain of our agricultural products if 
we allow their manufacturers a preference in our markets, and 
also give them the freedom of our nickel, spruce, saw-logs, and 
other raw products in which they are themselves deficient. We 
take it that the American commissioners have already showed 
their cards, and Sir Wilfrid Lcurier finds himself subjected to 
such pressure at the hands of the Canadian manufacturers that 
he is compelled to refuse all American offers of reciprocity which 
involve the sacrifice of their interests. The manufacturers com- 
pelled Sir Wilfrid to abandon free trade. They have now coerced 
him into dropping reciprocity. ” 


Even The Weekly Sun, Toronto, fears that antagonism to reci- 


procity will render the conference barren. It says: 


“The Dingley tariff, says 7he Globe, bears evidence of intense 
anxiety on the part of our neighbors to obtain Canadian products 
in the raw, and to have them worked up on the American side. 
‘Our policy,’ adds The Glode, ‘is exactly the opposite of this.’ 
If our policy is exactly the opposite of the American policy, where 
is the use of meeting to talk about reciprocity, and what expecta- 
tion can there be of anything but increased antagonism from such 
aconference? If politics, imperialism, and knighthoods are to be 
dragged into the discussion, all economical bearings are at once 
lost, and absurdity reigns supreme. . Would the wheat- 
grower or the grazier be the gainer if he were compelled by law 
to finish his product instead of selling it to those who finish it? 
Let alone, both departments of production will take the most 
profitable course. If 7e G/ode indicates the position of the Gov- 
ernment, as it may reasonably be supposed to do, the conference 
may as well adjourn not till September 20, but till doomsday.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


CRIMINAL proceedings have begun against a forester in the employ of 
the late Prince Bismarck. The man admitted two photographers into the 
death-chamber, and two negatives were obtained by flashlight. The body 
was even disturbed to obtain a satisfactory picture. 


THE authorities of India admit officially that the plague is spreading 
there and attacking places which hitherto were free. There is little doubt 
that the English have done all in their power to fight the disease, but it is 
impossible for them to overcome native prejudice against disinfection and 
isolation. At Bombay 162 cases were recorded during one week. 


THE Novoye Vremya relates that Russia, with the consent of Abyssinia, 
has established a protectorate of the small sultanate of Raheita on the Red 
Sea, in order to build a dock and coaling-station there. The London 7¢mes 
delaresthat Raheita is really under Italian protection, and that Italy is too 
friendly to Great Britain to permit Russian aggression in the Red Sea. 


THE Australtsche Zettung, Adelaide, paints a very sorry picture of Aus- 
tralian prosperity. The farmersin the Bushland are unable to grow suffi- 
cient corn for bread, and many are actually starving. Sydney, the capital 
of New South Wales, the richest part of Australia, is described as overrun 
with beggars. Intending emigrants are warned that only people possessed 
of large capital can hope to be successful. 


THE attempts of the Panslavists in Austria to extend their power at the 
expense of the Austrian Germans still continue, and are as firmly repulsed. 
The Russians watch the progress of Austrian politics very keenly. They en- 
courage the Czechs, and hope to draw all the Slavs on their side in a strug- 
gle between Russia and the Triple Alliance. On the other hand, public 
opinion in Germany is more and more in favor of active assistance for the 
Austrian Germans, should the latter be attacked openly by the Slavs. 


IT is said that an attempt will be made to procure a United States protec- 
torate for the Liberia settlement on the coast of Africa. The settlement 
was founded at no little cost by American philanthropists during Presi- 
dent Monroe’s time, to give the American negroa chance to show what he 
could do in the way of self-government. The experiment is not a success ; 
Liberia is in a worse state than Hayti, which has at least some wealth and 
prosperity created by French occupation still to draw upon. 
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FROM WILLIAM THE SILENT TO 
WILHELMINA. 


STATE, from an origin almost unnoticed, rapidly rising 
into greatness, formed without design, and in the end be- 
lying all human forecast,—a small corner of Europe, won from the 
sea by infinite labor, maintaining itself by its herring fishery, sud- 
denly springing into formidable power, holding its own against 
Philip II., despoiling his successors of almost all their possessions 
in the East Indies, and in the end taking under its protection the 
monarchy of Spain itself—this is the picture which Voltaire, in 
a deft epigram, presents for our contemplation and our wonder. 
And this is the achievement of William, Count of Nassau, titular 
Prince of Orange, surnamed “the Silent”—a man whose career, 
like his nature and his circumstances, was compact of anomalies 
and complex elements. By birth a German count, by inheritance 
a Flemish magnate and a sovereign prince; by family a Lutheran, 
by training a Catholic, in his death a Calvinist; in his early years 
a soldier and minister of the empire, ambassador and lieutenant 
of the king of Spain, a grandee of boundless magnificence—his 
“Life,” as Frederic Harrison and Ruth Putnam have recently 
portrayed it, is a world’s wonder. 

Fortune, by a singular conjunction of circumstances, had show- 
ered upon the lad an opulence of honorable traditions, titles, and 
possessions, derived from a long line of warriors, statesmen, and 
diplomatists, who had absorbed a succession of wealthy alliances 
and ancestral honors, granted by dukes of Burgundy, emperors, 
and kings of France. ‘The man who founded the republic of 
Holland, in the teeth of kings and princes, was their equal and 
their mate.” 

In October, 1555, when the young soldier was summoned from 
his camp to be present at the formal abdication of the Emperor 
Charles V. in favor of his son, Philip II., in the great hall of the 
palace of Brussels, amid an imposing concourse of nobles, pre- 
lates, courtiers, knights of the Golden Fleece, and delegates from 
the states, the emperor, broken by disease and toil, appeared 
leaning on the arm of the vigorous and gallant young Prince of 
Orange. 

When Philip became king, the prince had the right to be ad- 
dressed by sovereigns as “our cousin.” He kept regal state in 
the Nassau palace at Brussels, and at his palace of Breda. In 
his “ Apology” he declares that his missions and military services 
had cost him more than 1,500,000 florins, and that he had never 
received as pay more than 300 florins a month. Of course he was 
encumbered with debt. He writes to his brother Louis, “I have 
cut down the cost of my falconers 1,200 florins”; and he dis- 
charged in one day twenty-eight cooks. But he still indulged his 
passion for the chase, for falconry and tournaments, dancing and 
masquerades. His costumes and retinues were magnificent, and 
his personal graciousness and courtliness were celebrated even by 
his enemies. 

In April, 1559, the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis was corcluded 
between Henry of France and Philip of Spain. The prince was 
one of the noble hostages appointed to reside with Henry, as 
pledges for the faithful execution of the treaty. He went to Paris 
in June, and it was there that the famous incident occurred from 
which the eloquent Prince of Orange derived his paradoxical sur- 
name of “the Silent.” The story is well told by Pontus Payen, 
the Catholic: 

“One day, during a stag hunt in the Bois de Vincennes, Henry, 
finding himself alone with the prince, began to speak of the great 
number of Protestant sectaries who, during the late war, had in- 
creased in the kingdom, to his greatsorrow. His conscience, said 
the king, would not be easy, nor his realm secure, until he could 
see it purged of the accursed vermin who would one day over- 
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throw his government under pretense of religion, if they were 
allowed to get the upper hand. . . . But he hoped, by the grace 
of God and the good understanding that he had with his new 
son, the king of Spain, that he would soon master them. The 
king talked on thus to Orange in the full conviction that he was 
cognizant of the secret agreement recently made with the Duke of 
Alva, for the extirpation of heresy But the prince, subtle and 
adroit, answered the good king only in such a way as to leave 
him still under the impression that he (the prince) was in full 
possession of the scheme propounded by Alva; and under this 
belief the king revealed all the details of the plan arranged be- 
tween the king of Spain and himself for the rooting out and vigo- 
rous punishment of the heretics from the lowest to the highest 
rank; and in this service the Spanish troops were to be mainly 
employed.” 


All this the prince heard in silence, without a word of protest, 
without an exclamation of astonishment, without a gesture of dis- 
may. But, twenty years later, he wrote: 




















WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


“TI was deeply moved with pity for all the worthy people thus 
devoted to slaughter and for the country to which I owed so much, 
wherein they purposed to introduce an inquisition more cruel than 
that of Spain. . . . It was enough for a man to look askance at 
an image to be condemned to the stake. . . . From that hour I 
resolved with my whole soul to do my best to drive this Spanish 
vermin from the land.” 

In 1566, we find the prince “between the devil and the deep 
sea,” between his impetuous brother Louis on the one hand and 
the fanatical regent, the Duchess Margaret, on the other. He 
would hold his leaguers in check, and he would checkmate the 
Inquisition. He would not be a persecutor and he would not be 
an iconrclast ; he would not instigate rebellion, and he would not 
abet oppression. 

He induced his fiery brother to draw up “a loyal and respect- 
ful petition” to the throne, for the countermanding of the Inqui- 
sition, and the suspension of the edicts concerning religion; and 
he persuaded the excited and terrified regent to admit the dele- 
gation of the Leaguers and hear their petition. Three hundred 
gentlemen—mostly youths of rank, some chivalrous, some de- 
bauched, some in reckless pursuit of adventure—filed into the 
council chamber, clad in a mock costume of gray frieze. Brede- 
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rode read the “request”; the duchess responded with dignified 
concessions. Orange claimed consideration for the confederates, 
insisting that they were men of honor and influence, and had con- 
spicuous support in the nation. Berlaymont broke out, with his 
memorable phrase: “Is your highness to be terrorized by these 
beggars? By the living God! they should be driven forth with 
sticks !” 

But the “ Beggars” presently appeared in the streets of Brussels 
in splendid array, a cavalcade of nobles and gentlemen welcomed 
on all sides by the citizens as defenders of the public liberties 
against Spaniards and Cardinalists. The young rebels were in- 
toxicated with triumph and exultation. To quote from Mr. Har- 
rison’s account: 

“They adjourned to celebrate their victory in a wild supper, 
given by Brederode in the house of Count Culemburg, a vehement 
reformer. When all were heated with wine, Brederode rose, and 
repeating the phrase of Berlaymont in council,’ he drank a health 
to ‘the Beggars.’ Then he put on a wallet and a wooden bowl, 
such as beggars wore. The idea captured the company; all 
shouted, ‘Long live the Beggars!’ A mock ceremony of initia- 
tion was invented, each brother swearing to stand true, ‘by salt, 
by bread, and by wallet, too.” In the midst of the revelry, Or- 
ange, Egmont, and Hornappeared. They came to moderate the 
young Leaguers, and to bring off Hoogstraeten to the council ; 
but they were forced to listen to the new toast—the origin of a 
party name which, for two generations, rang through the world— 
‘the Beggars of the Land and of the Sea.’” 


To the disgust of all Catholics, the medals, badges, toy bowls, 
and wallets of the Beggars were sold and distributed publicly. 
Then came days of wild turfult, frantic rage, and terror. Sir 
Thomas Greshman wrote to Cecil: “The prince very nobly hath 
travailed, both night and day, to keep this town [Antwerp] from 
slaughter and from despoil; which doubtless had taken place if 
he had not been there—to the loss of 20,000 men; for that I never 
saw men so desperate willing to fight.” 

Then, in 1567, came the Duke of Alva (“one of the three great 
commanders of the time”), to take direction of “the punitive 
force” and the control of the Low Countries. He marshaled his 
troops at Genoa, and led them across the Alps to Brussels—‘“‘a 
splendid army, one of the most perfect engines of war ever seen 
in that age.” There was great retinue of squires and bearers of 
arms and armor, gilded and chased; every man-at-arms was 
arrayed like an officer of rank; and two thousand courtesans— 
four hundred of them mounted and garbed like princesses—at- 
tended the martial array. 

History affords no more conspicuous and dramatic type than is 
presented in Alva, of the resolute, self-centered grandee, bronzed 
in war and worn with inexorable cares. Arrogant, even for a 
Spanish duke, jealous, implacable, prone to deceit and cruelty— 
but tenacious of his own strange points of honor. “Fanaticism, 
pride, and self-worship made him what for centuries he has re- 
mained, the type of all that is bloody, pitiless, and false.” 

Then came the Council of Blood, that ferocious court-martial, 
with Alva at the head of it: 

“The whole country became a charnel-house, where the death- 
bell tolled hourly in every village, where columns and stakes in 
every street, the door-posts of private houses, the fences in the 
fields, were laden with human carcasses, strangled, burned, be- 
headed; where the survivors stalked about, very ghosts of them- 
selves, among the wrecks of their former homes; where submis- 
sion was of no avail and flight was impossible, and the spirit of 
vengeance had alighted at every fireside.” 

And as for the Prince of Orange, in the thick of all this havoc 
and horror, “seldom,” says the historian, “has a chief of men 
withdrawn more utterly ruined, discredited, and abandoned, than 
he when he made his lonely way back to Nassau. He had neither 
estate, nor resources, nor friends, nor home.” 

But the mills of God did not stop grinding. William was 
neither dead norsleeping. He sold and pawned, borrowed and 
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begged, to raise funds; he pledged his own person. “Will not 
the duke of Saxony take a certain casket in payment of 6,000 flor- 
ins? Can not John find a sound horse to send him? And where 
are his trunk hose that went to be mended ?” 

And then came the little cloud out of the deep, “like a man’s 
hand.” The “ Beggars of the Sea’’ were at work ; in September, 
1569, Dolhain had under his command some 18 ships with 3,000 
men—mixed crews of refugees and desperadoes, French, Wal- 
loon, Dutch, or German; and in a few months he had captured 
300 vessels, and a treasure of 300,000 thalers. 

A very desperate Beggar was William de Lumey, count of La 
Marck, a promising descendant of the Wild Boar of Ardennes. 
He wore the Beggar’s garb and wallet, and swore he would not 
trim his beard until he had avenged the death of Egmont. With 
his crews of refugees and outlaws he scoured the coasts and estu- 
aries of Netherland, pillaging, burning, slaying. They attacked 
the invading navy from Spain, and captured the treasure. Alva, 
it is written, dared not risk the voyage back to Spain. In April, 
1572, the Beggars were before Brill, storming the gates, cutting 
the dikes, taking the town, mounting cannon on the walls, pro- 
claiming the Prince of Orange as lawful stadtholder. Within ten 
days the Beggars were masters of Delfshaven and Schiedam, and 
before long all the important towns of Holland, Friesland, Guel- 
derland, and-Utrecht were marshaled on the side of William the 
Silent. 

The prince wrote to his brother John : “I am resolved to go and 
plant myself in Holland or in Zeeland, and there await the issue 
which it shall please Him to ordain.” His instinct was right and 
wise. The northern provinces, that we call Holland, were des- 
tined to grow into the rich, artistic, victorious, aspiring Dutch 
republic. 

But not without the death-grip, that procession of terrific strug- 
gles whereby the Dutch towns, in spite of defeats and massacres, 
wore down the armies of Spain, glutted with rapine and sack. 
The heroism and the ferocity were equal on both sides; if the 
Spaniards were supreme in all the remorseless arts of war, the 
Dutch were supreme in indomitable endurance. Alva, reporting 
to his king, declared his intention, on taking Alkmaar, to leave 
not one creature alive; but Don Frederic, after a four hours’ 
assault with the flower of his Spanish chivalry, was driven back, 
leaving a thousand of his foremost fighters in the trenches. The 
prince sent out orders, secreted in rods, to open the sluices and 
admit the Dutchman’s ancient enemy, the sea; and the Spanish 
invaders quailed before the rising tide that was flooding all the 
land. “Never,” wrote Alva, “never was seen on earth such a 
war as this!” 

And in the thick of that desperate game stands William of Or- 
ange, proclaiming his unalterable ultimatum: ‘“ Freedom of wor- 
ship. The Commonwealth restored to its ancient privileges. 
Strangers, and in particular Spaniards, in civil or military em- 
ployment, to withdraw from the country !” 

In a long letter to his brother John, he writes: “If the poor 
people of these parts, abandoned by all the world, still resolve to 
hold out as they have done till now, and if it do not please God 
to chastise us and utterly destroy us, it will still cost the Span- 
iards the half of Spain, in wealth as well as in men, before they 
will have made an end of us.” 

And all this time his comings and goings were dogged by bra- 
vos and assassins; for it was the age of assassination, and in 
Spain, Italy, France, private murder was one of the recognized 
weapons of constituted power. On the roth of July, 1584, Bal- 
thazar Gérard, a young Burgundian, small, mean, feeble, sinis- 
ter, fired three shots straight into the breast of William the Silent 
whocried, ‘My God, have pity on this poor people!” and so died. 

“And to-day [writes Frederic Harrison] the nation which Wil- 
liam founded by his sweat and blood, three centuries ago, is flour- 
ishing and honored. His granddaughter in the eleventh degree 

(Wilhelmina) sits on the throne of Holland; the blood of the 
greatest of the Nassaus flows in the veins of almost every royal 
house in Europe; and among his descendants may be counted of 
three centuries some of the most valiant soldiers, some of the 
ablest chiefs, whose deeds adorn the history of Europe.” 

The coronation of Wilhelmina, on the 6th of the present month, 
was an eyent calling forth congratulatory expressions from many 
lands. The “people” have been ever dear to the quaintly consci 
entious and democratic child. When her nurses would have put 
her to bed too early for her liking, she said, “I will go out on the 
balcony and tell my Dutch people how you treat their queen.” 
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Heavy exports form the feature of the trade 
Situation. Grain is going abroad in large quanti- 
ties and the price of wheat has advanced twocents. 
The heavy export demand for Southern iron con- 
tinues. For the eighth month of this year our ex- 
ports are 82 per cent. in excess of imports. West- 
ern markets report anincreased number of buyers. 

Peace Lifts Prices.—“ Business is passing well 
through the difficulties that attend the winding 
up of a war, which are generally greater than 
those involved while waris in progress. The rush 
of orders kept back. while war lasted, by those 
who thought it shrewd not to take any chances, 
has lifted prices a little and caused a larger de- 
mand for the time than can continue ; but tho it 
has passed, there is ample evidence that the con- 
suming demand is very large. How large can 
only be judged after some weeks of waiting, but 
once more it looks as if those who wait longest 
are likely to pay most. The business of the coun- 
try is expanding, so that payments through clear- 
ing-houses in thé second week of September were 
22.5 per cent, larger than in 1892, and for two weeks 
12 per cent. larger. From these and railway re- 
turns, and such trade reports as are instructive, it 
must be concluded that much more business is 
being done than in the best of past years, tho not 
always with much profit."—Dun's Review, Septem- 
ber 17. 


Notable Trade Situation.—“ Reports of still fur- 
ther enlarged distribution at most Western mar- 
kets and of slight improvement at Eastern centers, 
where demand has been slower to materialize ; en- 
larged foreign demand for breadstuffs; increased 
railway earnings, not entirely due to the swelling 
movement of grain to market, which, indeed, is 
still behind last year’s records; bank clearings in- 
creased over last week and over all corresponding 
weeks except one year ago when speculation was 
very active ; rather better than expected govern- 
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Be sure to say whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or 
Sor Suits, and we will then be able to send youa 
Sull line of exactly what you desire. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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priate — a by the “old Dutch process,” for 
ANCHOR | acon the reason that it has stood the 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 
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snootya( =, | numerous attempts to make White Lead by 
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jon so —although repeatedly tried—they have 
SHIPMAN shown that the “old Dutch” is still the best, 
COLLIER 
msovnr { {and is the “up-to-date” process for manu- 
RED SEAL - 2 
SOUTHERN facturing White Lead. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia, 
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SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
EENTUCEY Louisville. 


folder showing picture of 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Gloveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





ment crop reports, and enlarging exports of Ameri- 
can manufactures, are all features tending to make. 
the trade situation at present a notable one.”— 
Bradstreet’s, September 17. 


Exports and Failures.—“The returns of foreign 
trade show $35,429,950 excess of exports over im- 
ports in August, against $40,920,445 under the ex- 
traordinary conditions a year ago, with the big- 
gest export movement ever known in August. 
With less than $4,000,000 paid by specie imports 
less exports, and liberal allowance for interest and 
the like, the country has added more than $23,000,000 
to its unliquidated demands against Europe, and 
$2,600,000 gold has been started this way. Failures 
in two weeks have been in amount $2,127,452 against 
$4,352,631 last year, and $7,909,462 in 1896. Manu- 
facturing have been $743,105 against $904,178 last 
year, and $4,246,148 in 1896, and trading $1,301,347 
against $1,622,956 last year, and $3,180,149 in 1806. 
Failures for the week have been 174 in the United 
States against 204 last year, and 23 in Canada 
against 40 last year.”"—Dun’s Review, September 17. 


Where Trade is Brisk.—“ At Chicagoan unprece.- 
dented business in dry-goods is doing, with other 
distributive lines proportionately active. Busi- 
ness at Kansas City and St. Louis is reported very 
active, and further improvement is noted at Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Paul, Omaha, and 
Minneapolis. On the Pacific coast unfavorable 
crop returns and suspension of mining, due to 





Rich Antique Oak 


$22.7 


Delivered east of 
the Mississippi. 


A Home Desk, 
Size Smaller, $21 
(36x32 in.) 

Wide drawer has 
coin tray and flat 
keyed lock; other 
drawers locked by 


roll; extension 


No. 1164. slide; adjustable 


divisions in drawers; lower drawer double. WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE No, 63. 


AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO., 
| (Established 1868.) Howard and Crosby Sts., New York. | 














The case doesn’t exist where 
we cannot furnish the neces- 
sary Rolling, Carrying, or Com- 
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Luxurious Reclining 
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drought, are reported to have checked trade at 
San Francisco, but Puget Sound and Columbia 
River points report improving trade, both domes- 
tic and foreign, and extensive improvements are 
making at Seattle in the facilities for handling the 
growing Pacific trade. Buyers are increasing in 
number at Baltimore, and more is doing in dry- 
goods, boots and shoes. A fair business is doing 
in dry-goods at Philadelphia, and an improve- 
ment is noted in many lines of distribution. The 
same is true at New York, a feature being the ab- 
sence of speculative buying in dry-goods. Provi- 
dence reports orders for jewelry increasing, with 
prospects for this industry as flattering. Cooler 
weather has induced a better business at the 
hands of Boston jobbers, but wool is quiet and 
woolen goods are in moderate demand, Pittsburg 
reports the volume of business larger than a year 
ago at this time. Yellow fever quarantines and 
heavy rains are credited with checking distribu- 
tion at some points at the South, but the feeling 
here, as in the rest of the country, continues hope- 





For Sleeplessness 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. Patrick Boots, Oxford, N. C., says: ‘* Have 
seen it act admirably in insomnia, especially of old 
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ful as to trade prospects.”"—Bradstreet’s, Septem- 
ber 17. 

Canadian Trade.—“Cooler weather in Canada 
has resulted in improved trade advices, Toronto 
reports a large movement in dry-goods and lum- 
ber in good demand, some of which is expected to 
go to the United States. Stocks of blankets and 
underwear are reported limited, and some imports 
from the States may be expected. Grain prices 
are above an export basis, hence the movement 
abroad is small. The retaliatory duties placed by 
Germany on Canadian grain, in return for dis- 
criminating tariff duties on German goods, are ex- 
pected to check Canadian grain exports to Ger- 
many. Montreal reports improved trade and the 
jobbing business ahead of former years, Collec- 
tions are good. Butter and cheese are firm, with 
the former tending upward. Trade in the mari- 
time provinces is disappointing, and the returns 
from the fisheries have been very poor. Victoria 
reports collections prompt, trade prospects good, 
and the oat crop the largest in years, Canadian 
bank clearings this week aggregate $23,812,000, 3.4 
per cent. smaller than those of last week, but 14 
per cent. larger than those of last year. Canadian 
failures for the week number 20, against 17 last 
week, 36 in this week a year ago, 41 in 1896 and 
1895, and 43 in 1894."—Bradstreet’s, September 17. 








Current Events. 





Monday, September 12. 


General Manderson declines to serve on the 
committee appointed by the President to inves- 
tigate the War Department. .. . The plurality 
for Powers, the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor of Maine, is estimated at 27,000; all the 
Republican Congressmen being’ elected. ... 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, the eminent constitu- 
tional lawyer and writer, dies at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ... Admiral Cervera with the Spanish 
naval prisoners, numbering 1700, leaves Ports- 
mouth, N. H., for Santander, Spain. 

The first sitting of the Spanish and American 
Evacuation Commission in Cuba takes place at 
Havana... . The Porto Rican Evacuation Com- 


mission sits at San Juan, and adjourns until 
Wednesday. ... It is reported that Admiral 
Dewey considers the situation at Manila criti- 
cal and has requested that an additional cruiser 
and battle-ship be sent him... . The foreign 
admirals at Candia request their governments 
to expel the bashi-bazouks from the islands 
and to appoint a governor-general. ... 

typhoon in the central provinces of Japan 
causes great destruction of life and property. 
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Somatose 


A Perfect Food, 

It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing clements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02., 14,14 and 1 1b. tins. 
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They harmonize perfectly with furniture of 


a lifetime. 


action is not complete until you are satisfied. 
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f Booklet Handsomely IIlustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Estab. 1875. Incor.1892. Capital, $500,000. 
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_ New York Observer says: We unhesitatingly rec 
This concern makes large promises and fulfils them in 
them. Extraordinary values will be received. 





The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at ‘ 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. ' 

|? IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap, Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with 
our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many §& 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity, Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials, 

‘ 


e saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 

The Larkin Plan: doubles the purchasing value of this 50 
per cent. saving in a premium bought for { 
you below usual cost of making. One premium is A White Enameled Steel, 
Brass-Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness to + 
\ 
, 
‘ 


the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 


and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings. Malleable castings that never 
break, Detachable ball-bearing casters, 414 yeu ey 
or 4 or 34 feet wide. 6% feetlong. Head, 
4% feet. Foot, 3% feet high. Corner posts, 
1 inch in diameter. Very strong and will last 


AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the pur- 
chaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent 
quality and the premium entirely satisfac- 
tory and as represented, remit $10.00; if 
not, notify us goods are subject to our order, 
We make no charge for what you have used, 


. 
If you remit in advance, you will receive in® 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, 
and shipment day after order is received. Money 
refunded promptly if the Box or PREMIUM 
disappoints. Safe delivery guaranteed. The coal 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, -25 


4@-Many youths and maidens easily earn a 
Chautauqua Desk or other premium free by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 
the premium as “ a middleman’s profit.’’ The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims, 
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any wood or style. Brass top rod at head 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
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be This List of Contents Changed as Desired. ‘ 
100 BARS ‘‘SWEET HOME” SOAP. ° - $6.00 ‘ 
For all laundry and household_pur- ; 
poses it has no superior. Large bars. ‘ 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP. . . .70 % 
A perfect soap for flannels. 4 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fulllbs.) 1.20 ‘ 
An unequalled laundry luxury. € 

4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, -20 § 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 § 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- § 
tifier. ’ 

5 

4 

« 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, ° 30 





] 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 26 9 
1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP oe 30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 DO0Z. SULPHUR SOAP. . .. . 30 
1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . .30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. -25 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ‘ .26 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 


¥ 
« 
; 
¥ 
gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. -10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. Adtaal _10.00 ¢ 
for $10, (Premium) Real «=— $20 
gratis: / Value 
CRE RR RE, Peer! 


ommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 


a large way. No one need hesitate to send money to 


From Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago: For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap 
Mfg. Co. we have heard many expressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recom- 


mend the Company with confidence. 





Members BOODY, BANKERS, 


—... McLELLAN & CO., 


Execute orders at the New York Stock Exchange 
on Commission, for Cash, or on Margin. 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


We are now offering a select line of First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds netting investor from 4 to 6. 





Special circular sent on application. 





New York Conservatory of Music. 
112 East 18th &t., Bet. 4th Av. and Irving Place. 
Established 1863. Chartered 1865. Empowered to award 

iplomas and Confer Degrees. 

The FAMOUS MUSIC SCHOOL for 
Beginners, for Advanced Pupils, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, Organ 
ALL INSTRUMENTS. 

ELOCUTION, DRAMATIC ART, LANGUAGES. 
PRIVATE and CLASS INSTRUCTION. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS NOW OPEN. 
GRADUATES PROVIDED WITH POSITIONS. 


N. B.—NO BRANCH. ENTIRELY separate from other 
schools which imitate its name and methods. 
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Tuesday, September 73. 


A despatch from Washington says the Cabinet 
will instruct the peace commission to de- 
mand the Island of Luzon, in the Philippines; 
in the mean time reinforcements will be sent to 
Manila. ... It is decided by the War Depart- 


ment that no more troops will be mustered 
out, ... General Shafter submits his report of 
the Santiago campaign. . .. The transport Vige- 
dancta arrives at Montauk Point with 240 sick 
soldiers from Siboney and Santiago; three 
died on the way. ... The Republicans of New 
Hampshire nominate Frank W. Rollins for gov- 
ernor.... A decree of foreclosure and sale of 
the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf Railroad, 
from Texas to Wyoming, is entered in the 
United States court in Denver. 
The Spanish Chamber of Deputies adopts the 
Hispano-American peace protocol; Sefior Gon- 
zales attacks the Spanish armyin the Senate, 
blaming General Weyler and the late Premier 
Canovas for Spain’s lossin Cuba. ...It is report- 
ed that General Gomez has resigned,giving asa 
reason his objections to American methodsin the 
island. ... Some of the more rabid Cubans are 
holding meetings protesting by resolution against 
the encroachment upon their rights by the es- 
tablishment of an American protectorate. ... It 
is reported that the American bark Addey had 
landed 5,000 rifles and cartridges at Bantanga 
rovince, Philippines, for the insurgents, ... 
iolent anti-Italian demonstrations have 
taken place in Austria-Hungary as a result of 
the assassination of the empress, 


Wednesday, September 14. 


It is reported that Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, has been tendered the American ambas- 
sadorship to England... . Contracts for three 
new battle-ships are awarded by the Navy De- 
partment. ... The battle-ships /owa and Oregon 
are under orders to proceed to Manila. . . 
The ram Xa@fahdin is ordered to be put out of 
commission, . ..Ordersare issued by Secretary 
Long disbanding the Eastern squadron and 
assigning Commodore Watson to duty as com- 
mandant of the Mare Island navy-yard. ... The 
amount of new bonds issued up to this time 
iS $123,870,640, of which $121,175,890 has been 
shipped to subscribers, $12,061,260 deposited to 
secure circulating national bank-notes, and §10,- 
633,500 to secure public deposits. ... Senator 

yle, of South Dakota, is stricken with 
paralysis in Cleveland. Hiscondition is serious. 

Kingston, St. Vincent, is totally wrecked by 
a severe hurricane which swept over Barbadoes 
and other islands of the Lesser Antilles; the 
death of over 500 people is reported, and 


60,000 are made homeless. The Queen 
Regent signs a decree proroguing the Spanish 
Cortes.. . . The Turkish Government refuses 
to withdraw its troops from Crete, and alleges 
that the British were the aggressors in the re- 
cent disorders. . . . The council of the so-called 
Cuban Government issues its manifesto an- 





CUT A FRIEND. 


A Piece of Pure Carelessness. 

“ A few days ago, while dining with a friend, 
I observed that she declined the coffee, and, 
upon inquiry, learned that she was one of the 
big army of highly organized Americans with 
whom coffee plays all kinds of havoc. I sug- 
gested Postum Food Coffee.” 

“That’s too wishy washy for any use; did 
you ever try it?” she said. 

“I knew from experience where her trouble 
was and replied. ‘ You have failed to learn the 
truth about one of your truest friends and have 
therefore misjudged that friend grievously. It 
is plain that you never tasted genuine Postum 
properly made, It is flat enough when under- 
boiled and exquisite when the flavor and food 
value has been extracted by full 15 minutes of 
genuine boiling. Some people say they boil it 
15 minutes, when really it has only been on the 
stove that long, and that won’t do. Actual 
boiling must be continued 15 minutes at least; 
then you have a most delicious coffee, that will 
fully supply your coffee taste and furnish what 
the physicians say is needed by those whose 
nerves have been affected by coffee.’ I re- 
ferred to the albumen and small particles of 
Phosphate of Potash found in the parts of 
the grains used in Postum, and these things 
are absolute essentials when we undertake to 
rebuild worn out nerve centers and brain. 

“Make Postum honestly according to direc- 


tions, and you will never care to breakfast 
without it.” 





nouncing that another assembly will be called 
to choose a government to act as an official 
representative of the Cubans. .. . It is an- 
nounced in Rome that the diplomatic relations 
between Italy and Colombia have terminated 


owing to Colombians having refused to recog- | 


nize the British minister as the representative of 
Italy. 


Thursday, September 15. 


Instructions are given to the Peace Commis- 
sion by the President, .. . General Otis reports 
that the situation at Manila is much im- 


proved, and that good feeling prevails. ‘ 

Captain Robley D. Evans is detached from 
command of the battle-ship Jowa, and assigned 
to duty on the Naval Inspection Board. ... 
General Miles is confined to his bed in Wash- 
ington with an attack of fever. .. . The Repub- 
licans of Connecticut nominate Senator George 
E. Lounsbury for governor, defeating John Ad- 
dison Porter; the platform ny gene the national 
Administration and declares for sound money. 


Many leaders of the disturbances in Crete 
are arrested and delivered to the British Ad- 
miral in Candia. ...The King of Corea, be- 
lieved to have been poisoned by a woman of the 
court. is recovering, ... It is reported that one 
third of the prisoners of General Aguinaldo 
have died of bad treatment. .. . Advices in- 
dicate that many ships were lost and others 
blown out to sea bythe hurricane in the West 
Indies. ... It is announced in Paris that an- 
other important arrest is imminent in connec- 
tion with the Dreyfus case. ... Mount Vesu- 
vius is in active eruption. 


Friday, September 16. 

Mr. Day tenders his resignation as Secre- 
tary of State. ...The Peace Commissioners 
leave Washington for New York on their way 
to Paris. ... The Spanish Evacuation Com- 


missioners at San Juan have begun the with- 
drawal of their lines from Porto Rico. ‘ 
Colorado Republicans nominate Henry R. 
Wolcott, brother of the Senator, for governor. 
... Nevada Republicans nominate William 
McMillan for governor. 


The Spanish Peace Commission is appointed 
under the presidency of Sefior Rios, Presidert 
of the Senate. ... According to the Paris news- 
papers, the French minister of justice has fin- 
ished the examination of the documents in the 
Dreyfus case, and announces that he will sug- 
gest a revision. ... Two Anarchists make an 
attempt upon the life of the Prince of Na- 
ples, at Leoben, Austria. ... The house of 
General Toral at Vigo, Spain, is mobbed, the 
General barely escaping with his life. 


Saturday, September 17. 


Evan P. Howell consents, and General Scho- 
field declines, to serve on the commission to in- 
vestigate the War Department. . . . Surgeon- 
General Sternberg replies to the criticisms of 


the conduct of the medical department of the 
army. ... The members and attachés of the 
Peace Commission sail from New York on 
the Campania. 


General Zurlinden, French Minister of War, 
resigns. .. . The funeral of the Empress of 
Austria takes place at Vienna with imposing 
ceremonies. . .. The Philippine insurgents 
make a formal protest against a Spanish- 
American protectorate, 


Sunday, September 18. 


Miss Winnie Davis, daughter of Jefferson 
Davis, dies at Narragansett. ... The wreckers 
have taken six ten-inch guns from the Spanish 


ship Maria TJeresa at Santiago, and announce 
that she will be floated ina day or two... 
committee is appointed by the National Council 
of Education to investigate “the whole subject 
of the establishment of anational University.” 

Reports from Barbadoes show that more than 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of the island are 
homeless as a result of the recent hurricane. 
... The names of the members of the Spanish 
Peace Commission are announced as follows: 
Sefior Rio, Sefior Abarzuza, Sefior Garniga, 
General Cerere, and Sefior Villaurrutia. ... 
The Sultan of Turkey orders the military 
commander in Crete to accede to the demand 
of the British admiral for disarmament. .. . 
Mount Vesuvius is in violent eruption. .. . 
Count Esterhazy is reported to be living in 
Condon in disguise; the same report says that 
he confesses that two-thirds of the documents of 
the Dreyfus case are forged. 
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No Leaks, 


quickly corrodes the 
galvanized iron lining 
of the ordinary range 
boiler. A coating of 
rust forms that collects 
filth and sediment 
which finds its way 
into your food and bath. 
Brown Brothers’ Seamless 
Copper House Range Boilers 
are ‘heavily tinned in- 
side, giving a smooth 
surface which cannot 
rust and always in- 
sures 


CLEAN HOT WATER 


Booklet Free on Request. 
RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 
Box 19, Waterbury, Conn. 
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NEVER DID A POET SING OF THE BEAUTY OF A SPECTACLED EYE OR 
INDITE A SONNET TO MY ADORABLE LADY WITH THE EYEGLASSES. 


SIGHT RESTORED 
Spectacles Useless 


AVOID HEADACHE OR 
SURGICAL OPERATION. 
READ “ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE Eve. 
IMPAIRED VISION, WEAK, 
WATERY, SORE OR IN- 
FLAMED EYES, ASTIGMA~ 
TISM PRESBYOPIA, MYOPIA, CATARACT, AND THE 
WORST DISORDERS OF THE EYE.” MAILED FREE. 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Pushing to the Front, 
and Architects of Fate. 


Two fascinating, inspiring books by Orison Swett 
Marden, written for those who want to “‘ get on in the 
world,’ or want to help the world get on. See at 
bookstores, or send 3c. for a sample chapter, worth 
its weight in gold, and receive a special offer on both 
books at greatly reduced prices. Tue Success Co., 
Publishers, Cooper Union, New York. 
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General Office, Desbrosses Street 
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KIDNEY SUFFERERS. 


Dr. Worst has 
made a New Vege- 
table yy anny’ for 
Kidney, Liver, Stom- 
ach trouble, Sick 
Headache and Rheu- 
matism. 

He will mail a 
week’s treatment 
free to all readers 
naming the 


: LITERARY DIGEST. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


If you request it, I will mail a regular $1.00 box, 8 
weeks’ treatment, with the sample. 

After using the sample, if you are satisfied with 
results, send me $1.00 and keep the box of medicine; 
if not, a return it. 

A 














Order t . as now is the time to use it. 
dress, 


Dr. E.J. WORST, Dept. 32, Ashland,O. 


Readers of THz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CHESS. 


{|All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : “‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”} 


Problem 318. 


By E. B. FEAST. 
Prize-Winner, Birmingham Post Tourney. 


Black—Six Pieces. 

















White—Nine Pieces, 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 319. 


By KOHTZ and KOCKELHORN. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 

















White—Five Pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 310. 
Key-move, R—B sq. 


Solution received from M. W. H., University of 
Virginia; H. W. Barry, Boston; C. F. Putney, 
Independence, Ia.; R. M. Campbell, Cameron, 
Tex.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. W. 
A. Phillips, Cleveland; J. H. Adams, Baltimore; 
Medora Darr, Finleyville, Pa.; W. G. Donnan, 
Independence, Ia.; E. Roden, New York City; Dr. 
W.S. Frick, Philadelphia; G. Patterson, Winni- 
peg, Man.; W. F. Mullan, Pomeroy, Ia. 

Comments: “Quite ingenious"—M. W. H.; “A 
first-class 2-er”—C. F. P.; “Well arranged, but 
easy "—R. M.C.; “A very interesting problem ”— 
F. S. F.; “Finely constructed "—Dr. W. S. F. 

We have received no less than six “tries” at this 
problem: R—B 8, R—B 6, R—B 2, B—K 6, R—Kt 3, 
and Q x B, none of which will do, 


No. 311. 
Kt—B 6 Q—R 6ch Q—Q 6, mate 
. K—Kt ‘7 K—K 4 (must)”” tery ne 
cosdae B—Q 6ch Kt—Q 5, mate 
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aeiahe Qx Pch B—K 7, mate 
I . 3 —_——— 
B any K x Kt (must) 
iaavas Q—Q 4 ch Q—Q 6, mate 
I. 2. ._—_— 
Kt any K—K 3 
eeebes Q or B mates 
2.—_—-—_—— 3- — 
K—B 5 
eres Q—B 4ch B—Q 6, mate 
1. -——— 2. — ——— 3. — 
P—K 6 KxQ 


Solution received from M. W.H., H. W. B., C. 
BF. RMB 8 Pade. W. A.?., J.B. A, W. 
G. D., the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; R. 
Toomer, Dardanelle, Ark.; “Subscriber,” Albany. 
Comments: “The number of obstructions to 
Black prevent this from being among the author’s 
best”"—M. W. H.; “Should rank with the best of 
its class”"—H. W. B.; “Neatly constructed "—C, F. 
P.; “The weakest problem you have published of 
Mr. P’s since I’ve read the DIGEST "—R. M. C.; 
Like all of Pulitzer’s work,—sound and brilliant” 
—F.S. F.; “A problem of real merit ”"—W. G. D.; 
“Will add to the problematical fame of the author” 
—I. W. B.; “Not so strong as some others of Mr. 
P’s "—R. T. 

R. D. S. Robertson, Nashville, got 309. 


F. S. Ferguson, and Dr. R. H. Morey, Old 
Chatham, N. Y., send solution of 208. 


CONCERNING 305 AND 312. 


The September number of 7he 2. C. M. has been 
received, in which Mr. Laws says of his problem 
(No. 305): “The Black Kt at R 8 should stand at 
K R 6, and a Black P added at K Kt3. This alter- 
ation stops a cook by 1 B—Q2 anda bad dual.” 
In vroblem 312 place White P on K 2, and remove 
Black P on K 2. 


The Correspondence Tourney. 
We have received several answers to our request 
for players to send scores. As soon as possible 
we desire the finals to begin. Mr. J. H. Mockett, 
Jr., Lincoln, Neb., writes concerning the feasibi- 
lity of the winners of each section meeting at the 


ject. 
SEVENTY-FIFTH GAME. 


Ruy Lopez. 


THE REV. H.W. R. MUNFORD,|THE REV. H.W. R. MUNFORD, 


TEMPLE, Macon,Ga. TEMPLE, 
Washington, Pa. White. Black. 
White. Black. 23 > 2 P—KKts5 
r P—K —K 4 24 P—B B—Kt 4 


5 
2Kt-K B3 Kt—QB3_{[z5 P—K 6(i) R—K sq 
26 BxP(Q B2)R—Kt 5 


4 

5 P—Q4 py 
6Kt—B3 Px P (b) 
7 Ktx P Kt—B 3 
8 Castles B—K 2 

9 Kt x Kt (c)P x Kt 
10 B—B 4 Castles 
11P—K 5 Kt—K sq (d) |34 P—K R 4 
12 ae P—Q4 
t—K2 R—Ktsq 


a] 
wa 
a °] 
nN 
» 





13 

14 Q R-Qsq R—Kt 37 Q—Ksq P-—-K5 
4 8 okt 3P—K Kt 4 (e)|38 Q—Kt sq P—Q 6 

16 B—Kt3 B—K Kt 39 Q—Kt 6 | sq 
17 Q—Q 3 —R sa (f) 4o B—K 3 —Kt 2 
18 Kt—QO4 —Kt 3 41 Bx PQ) Qx Bch 
19 Kt—Bs Bx Kt 42QOxQ B—Q sch 
20 Q x B(g) Kt—Kt 2 43 QxB Kt x Q 
2x Q—Kt4 R—Qsq 44RxRch KxR 
22P-K B4(h)P—K R4 45 Resigns. 


Notes by One of the Judges. 


strange that any one should adopt it. 


than compensates for the doubled Ps. 
(d) Bottles up his Kt for a number of moves. 


vigorous attack. 


renders it of none effect, for the present. 





1. 2. 3% 
K—B 5 K—K 6 (must) 





| play he should have won. 


Omaha Exposition and finishing the games over 
the board. This would hardly be fair to the other 
players, as there is a vast difference between cor- 
respondence play and that over the board. But 
if the players can a// be present at the Exposition, 
and a// agree to the proposition, we will not ob- 
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(a) This move has been commented upon so 
often, and its weakness proved, that it seems | Lasker, but there are two other players who by 


(e) Makes a fine hole on K side. An example 
of weakening the defense by what looks like a The next Tournament of the Pillsbury National 


(f) An ingenious move; but White’s answer 


(g) At this stage it is interesting to notice the : tie 
superiority of White’s position, and with proper | the Secretary, 3,13: Indiana Avenue, Chicago, by 


[Sept. 24, 1898 








(h) Strong move this. Gets his K R into the 
fray, and demonstrates the weakness of Black’s 
15th move. 


Gi) A corker, but he didn’t “cork.” 


(j) All of which is quite mysterious if White had 
answered correctly. 
(k) If P x B; 37Q x P, R—K 4; 38 P—Kt 4, P x P, 
x P ch, etc. e has something better that 
hite did not see. 


() This loses for White. His 40th move was ill- 
judged. 


Statistics of Openings. 


“Hobart” gives some very interesting statistics 
of the openings in the September number of Zhe 
B. C. M., from which we get the following infor 
mation, There have been prepared within thirty 
years three tables to show the proportion of 
games in the various openings won by White and 
Black. The number of games taken for this com- 
petation is 3005. “Some of the results to be gath- 
ered from these three tables, embracing a total 
period of probably not less than half a century, 
| may be conveniently arranged as follows: 





PERCENTAGE OF GAMES WON BY THE FIRST 








PLAYER. 
Table of 
| 1865 | 1886 | 1896 
en Be EE eer 59 | 47 53 
| EE rrr rer Ter 51 | 49 
IIlI.—Evans (Accepted and Decld.).| 71 62 64 
I1V.—King’s Gambit Ds 00s svnes 57 | 54 | st 
V.—Other Regular Openings...... 54 | 55 | 52 
wi eer yy 44 | 63 | 67 
|. WR oki ob sin 6606 dee cécawes 47 | 60 52 
| VIIL.—Other Irregular Openings..... 48 | 57 | 56 
eee a= |e | es 








Notre.—By ‘‘Regular Opening’’ are meant those in 


which both sides begin with 1 P—K 4. 

“The most general deduction, derived from a 
grand total of over 3,000 games, is that White on an 
average wins 55 and Black only 4s, out of every 

| roo games played. ...In play between strong 
| amateurs the first move yields a greater advan- 
| tage than in play between masters. ... It is 
worthy of note that the most uniformly success- 
| ful master of modern times, Paul Morphy, sel- 
|dom played anything but an attacking game. 
There are recorded 182 of his level games, in 93 of 
which he had the first move. Of these, no less 
than 24 were Evans Gambits and 16 King’s Gambits; 
there were only 5 specimens of the Ruy Lopez and 
not asingle Q P opening. In fact, in level games, 
Murphy invariably began with 1 P—K4.... He 
always accepted the Evans (12 games), losing but 
once,” 





The American Chess-Magazine. 


The September number is at hand, and it is fine 
allthrough. It is simply greatin general interest, 
in beauty, in worth to the Chess-student. The 
publisher is giving usa magnificent magazine,and 


K B Px KP(j) he deserves the cooperation and assistance of all 
RxB 


who are interested in the noble game. 


The Problem-Tourney. 


Some time ago, Mr. Pulitzer informed us that, 
after examining the problems submitted, he had 
decided that they were all so poor, that it was 
hardly possible to make any choice. We are 
sorry that this has failed; but it was not our fault. 
First, we received very few problems; second, 
those sent were in many instances the first at- 
tempts oftyros; third, our older solvers did not 
give us any encouragement. 


Chess-Nuts. 
The Championship of the World is now held by 


their magnificent record have the right to ask the 


(b) Helping his adversary. B—K 2is the move. | Champion to grant them the privilege of meeting 


(c) Wasting his ammunition. Why not R—K sq?| him ina match. What a splendid thing it would 
Tne opening of Black’s Q Kt file for the R more 


be to have a three-cornered match for the World’s 
Championship. Lasker, Tarrasch, and Pillsbury 
would give us some fine Chess. 


Correspondence Chess Association begins on 
October 1o. Those desiring to play must send 
their names and the entrance-fee of 50 cents to 





October 7. 





PATENT APPLICATIONS 
MUST BE WRITTEN WITH 
PERMANENT INK 


The attention of patent attorneysin particular, 
and the legal profession in general, is called to 
the recent decision of the Patent Office to re- 
fuse admission to — written with fugitive 
inks—see Patent § ce Gazette of September 
13, 1898, page 1732. 


—~ ey” 
CARTER’S IDEAL TYPEWRITER RIBBONS : 
INDELIBLE OFFICIAL (which yields copies) 
and BLACK RECORD (which does not eopy) 


are absolutely permanent, will stand the 
chemical tests of the Executive Depart- 
ments, and are so guaranteed. No oth- 
er colors will. Forall machines, deliv- 
ered charges prepaid, single ribbons, $1.00 
each, $4.50 per half dozen. Safety and se- 
curity is only obtained by using standard 
goods made by reliable manufacturers. 


tne (7 arter’s Tnk Zo. 


| . 4 BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO... 





















Flash-Lichts 
on the Spaniard 


A thrilling story of the Spaniard of all times, 
tersely and entertainingly told, and answering 
many questions of present interest. 


THE SPANIARD 
IN HISTORY 


By JAMES C. FERNALD. 
Author of ‘A Study of the Inquisition,” Editor 
‘** The Students’ Standard Dictionary.” 
Senator John M. Thurston says: 


‘*It is a work of absorbing interest and I cor- 
dially commend it to the reading public gen- 
erally, and especially to every patriotic citizen.” 


U.S. Senator W. P. Frye says: 
“T find it to be exceedingly interesting. It 
ought to be in the hands of all Americans.” 


Tastefully printed and bound. Cover design 
by Geo. Wharton Edwards. 12mo, Cloth. 
75 cents, 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!., N. Y. 














The Essentials 
of Elocution 


Novel ways by which to perfect every 
esture and articulation to that high 
egree of art where the art itself is con- 

cealed and the hearer is made oblivious 
to everything but the sentiments uttered 
by the speaker. By ALFRED AyYREs, 
author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,’’ ‘* The Ver- 
balist,’’ ‘‘ Acting and Actors,” etc. With 
frontispiece. 

The Dramatic News: “Mr. Ayres has made 
his subject a study for many years, and what 
he has written is worth reading."’ 

Tastefully bound, deckle edges. 16mo, 
75 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














The History of America in Story Form, 
The Columbian Historical Novels 


By Joun R. Musick. 12 vols. Profusely illus- 
trated. Send 10 cents for beautiful illustrated 
prospectus. 


PRESID™NT WILLIAM MCKISLEY says they are: “One 
of the most beautiful productions of the American 
press [ have ever seen.” 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, ex-Governor of New York : 
“*The Columbian Historical Novels’ possess univer- 
sal interest, and they tell the story of the new world 
ina unique, pleasant, and instructive manner. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, 
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The Freach army, 184,000 men, surrender to the German army of 250,000 men. This event was the signal 
fer the downfall of the French Empire and the establishment of the Republic. This is one of the hundreds of 
full-page illustrations from the Library (twice this size) which so clearly and beautifully illustrate the events of 


interest and importance in the world’s history. 


THE SURRENDER AT SEDAN IN 1870 
? 


Sixty Genturies of History : 


A Remarkable Historical Library Containing the Entire 





History of the World. 33 3: 33 33 33 33 33 33 83 38 33 38. 33 
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This is indeed a remarkable work, one which to us seems perfectly to fit the needs of 
the present day. A library that enables one to thoroughly understand the history of the 
world from the beginning. A work that provides the way for all to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the makers of the world’s history. One can here follow Julius Czsar 


through his remarkable career, watch with interest the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, 
dwell awhile in company with the great Nelson, travel side by side with Napoleon through 
his victories and defeats, or can follow the influences of Bismarck’s strong policy for Ger- 
many. In fact, with the aid of this magnificent work one may in a season’s reading, or 
by dipping into the Library for an hour or two every now and then, acquire a wider and 
firmer grasp on the history of the world, and the men who have made it, than could be 
obtained by grubbing about for a life-time. 


Under the plan of McClure’s History Club, through which the Library is being dis 
tributed, you obtain the work at a fraction of the regular price, and if you wish, pay for 
it a little ata time. The entire work is delivered to Club members as soon as they join, 


and they pay for the work in their own way. 


A postal card addressed to McClure’s History Club, 141 East 25th Street, New York, 
will secure full information regarding the novel Club plan, the Library itself, and the 
special proposition which is now being offered to those who become members during the 
month of October. We believe we are doing our readers a service by advising them 


to investigate this remarkable offer at once. 














SAVE><YOUR FUEL, 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO, Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, § 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
where we bave no active agent We jf 
will sell at wholesale price. Write at 
once, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
49 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


This is an opportunity to equip your home 
at a trifling cost with the finest historical Library that has ever been published. 















LIBRARIES 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and cheaply. 
It is our specialty. We dealin nothing but books, Our 
Monthly Bulletin of all the publishers’ new, noteworthy, 
and popular books mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


Readers of Taz Literary DicesT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE WORLD'S BEST MU 


550 FAMOUS SONGS AND THEIR WRITERS 
FAMOUS INSTRUMENTAL PIECES AND THEIR COMPOSERS 


We recommend to our readers a general collection of vocal and instrumental music, 
something more complete, comprehensive, and satisfactory for home education and entertain- 
ment than any collection published heretofore. It is a superb six-volume publication entitled 


LIBRARY OF THE gt 
WORLD’S BEST MUSIC. fp 
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O° Ca gB 
THE GEMS OF Arthur Sullivan Dudley Buck ) a LZ - 4 Mia 
Reginald De Koven Beethoven Haydn =, a 
Gerrit Smith Wagner Schumann , 
Paderewski Mendelssohn Chopin 
Ciro Pinsuti AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS. i 
SIX BEAUTIFUL LARGE ART VOLUMES containing "y GES 


more than FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY soncs \i@ MUSK 
with piano accompaniment, an? IVSTRUMENTAL SE- NY 
LECTIONS for the piano. Also FOUR HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. Over 
go FULL-PAGE HALF-TONE PLATES. 


A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


at less than one tenth of the cost in sheet-music form. 


Read these letters selected from a vast 
number of a similar character. : : : : 


‘«'The most complete and valuable ** Tt is a publication we can recom- 
F mend, There i thing that will 
; j li ce I : is something that wi 
ape I ov ever published interest all.”—7he Etude. 

e Keynote. . 

: Pmt ‘Tt is a pleasure to see the old and 

** Will advance the cause of music. the new songs in this charming frame- 

—The Vocalist. work of illustrations.” — Gerrit 
Smith, 

‘* Nothing so fine and well worth 

having in one’s home.’’—Margaret 





OF VOLUMES 


‘** A vocal and instrumental library = ©5142 Inches 


of rare excellence and comprehensive- 








E, Sangster, Ed. Harper’s Bazar. ness.”’— The Pianist. —_— — SS 
ALL THE All the favorite old songs CHOICE NEW Original compositions by the Famous The Library contains a rare 


are included, and not best American composers, 
BEST OLD SONGS only solos but duets, ANDRECENT including Reginald De Ko- INSTRUMENTAL 
— trios, quartettes,and cho- gongs ven, Gort tuith, 6. CGC. 2 
ruses. All are large and beautifully printed o=— Pratt, Paul Ambrose; also SELECTIONS sohn, Behr, Wagner, Ar- 
and can be used perfectly on the piano. many of the best recent songs copyrighted iti, Schwarenka. A varied store of the 
by the Ditson Company, the Century Com- h ; ; ; 
BIOGRAPHIES The Library contains Paty, Pond & Company, and other publish. 70!Cest Piano music. 


over three hundred bio- SELECTIONS NOT The songs and instrumen- 
OF SONG WRITERS graphical sketches and _— tal pieces are not intended 


selection of the master- 
pieces of the composers 
such as Haydn, Mendels- 


AND COMPOSERS critical estimates of com- PORTRAITS AND The Library presents near- TOO DIFFICULT 
NE TT 


posers and musical com- 
positions. Youcan thus become acquainted 
with your favorite composers, and better 
appreciate their work. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ly five hundred portraits 
aes = rid illustrations, including 
many exquisite full-page half-tone plates, 
making a varied and extensive art gallery. 


for great professional mu- 
sicians, but for American 
homes of culture and refinement. They are 
just the selections you will most enjoy, We 


guarantee satisfaction in this respect. 


A HOME TREASURY OF MUSIC, POETRY, ART, BIOGRAPHY, 


now procurable at one tenth only of the cost of the music alone in 
sheet form. It contains more than 1,600 pages of sheet music. 
once to any address you may desire. Un- 


controls for its members a portion only of the SE N D O N EF 
OU R CLU B desirable first edition of the Library, which is emg” : 
po less otherwise instructed, shipment will be 


printed from the fresh new plates, thus bringing D made by freight. For the fine cloth bind- 
out the portraits and engravings with peculiar beauty and delicacy. Every home O LLA R N OW ing the price is $15—one dollar with 


where there is any lover of music will be happy in the possession of this magnificent - order and one dollar a month for fourteen 
lecti 4 ah oh eh eaethen oe | fed e months, For the splendid half morocco binding the terms are one dollar with 
ae aa ay oe. order and $1.25 monthly for fourteen months. These prices include a beautiful 


re ; case for holding the volumes as shown in the picture above. 
O U R Pp R | c E I'he Library has been sold as a subscription set 
of books at $30. We offer exactly the same style 


f ] N O mB | If the Library is not satisfactory it may be returned 
— = at one half of the subscription price to LirzRARY within fifteen days and the money paid will be promptly 
Dicest readers who now join this club. refunded. 


Send ${ at once and secure the benefit of this valuable offer, or send for beautifully illustrated descriptive pamphlet. 


nati THE MUSICAL LIBRARY CLUB, =” ** ‘ 


Communications to New York. 


and the complete set will be forwarded at 





























Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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